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Mobiloil Aero is approved 
by all leading aircraft engine 
nutacturers. Daily tests for product 
provement insure consistently high 
performance. Thousands of hours flown daily 
ircraft engines throughout the world 
e its dependability. You'll find 
Mobiloil Aero at leading airfields 


Coast to Coast. 
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Allison Turbo-Prop Engines 
Power 3 New Cargo Planes - 


represents another first for \llison in the development 


* The Lockheed XC-130 of turbine transports in this country. 


*® The new Navy-sponsored ROD is a modified configu- 


* The Douglas R6D ration of the world-famous Doug!as DCOA Liftmaster. 
* The Lockheed R70 * The Navy R7O is the new turbine version of the 


Lockheed Super Censtellation. 








Pos : . we \llison Turbo-Prop engines were 
WV hile testing continues with the first U.S. Turbine Trans- 


port—the Allison Turbo-Liner, bui!t by Convair—military 


se'ected for all three aircraft because 
they develop more power with less than 
contracts have been awarded for the installation of half the weight of present engines in GENERAL 
\llison Turbo-Prop engines in three additional types of this power class. MOTORS 














transport aircraft. 


* The Lockheed XC-130 — 2 | ae 2 
four-engine medium cargo plane—is the Fa ne ae 

. ° . J en!rifugal Flow 
ur per desione P- 
f st military transport ever de signe d orig Tesho-Set Cagiacs ond 
inally around lurbo-Prop power. It won 740 Turbo-Prop Engines 
ULS.A.E design ompetition over five other 

DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


makes and the selection of Allison engines 





Proof-testing engines today for the airplanes of tomorrow. 
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Flying an early Wright pusher plane, 
lt. M. S. Crissy and Phillip O. 
Parmalee took off at San Francisco 
with the first explosive ever to be ' 
dropped from a U. S. airplane. 


Bes 





Hydraulic bomb lift, designed for the Air Force and built by 
Boeing, rests on a wheeled carriage which can be used to transport 
the bomb to the ramp and load it into the bay of the bomber. One 
man, operating the lift, can raise a 25-ton bomb 12!% feet, roll it 
360° in either direction, shift it 4" either side of center and 10" fore 
or aft, and tilt it 6° up or down. 
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E PICTURES tell the story of the 
if enderemnan of the bomb, as a 
weapon of war, from the small hand- 
grenade stage (1911) to a giant explo- 
sive so large, so heavy, that it requires 
the use of a hydraulic lift to load it 
into the bay of the plane. 


In the intervening years, our entire 
aviation industry has progressed with 
astonishing rapidity, and the makers 
of fuels and lubricants have kept pace. 
Phillips Petroleum Company, pioneer 
in the field of special aviation gasolines 
and lubricants, has long been one of 
the country’s largest suppliers of avia- 
tion fuels for commercial and military 
use. And now Phillips is ready with 
new fuels for turbo-props and jets in 
addition to its tremendous capacity 
for producing 115/145 grade aviation 
gasoline. The Aviation Department, 
Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartles- 
ville, Oklahoma. 
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IMPORTANT COMMERCIAL AIR- 
CRAFT GAS TURBINE DEVELOP- 
MENTS can be expected from Con- 
tinental Motors which has purchased 


a wide range of French jet power 
plant designs. Nine turbines in the 
“family” span a power range of 200 
to 1,100 hp. Military applications will 
include guided missiles, helicopters, 
target planes, utility aircraft and air 
compressors. Jack Reese, president, 
says the new turbines eventually will 
increase “far beyond present limits” 
the capacity and usefulness of medi- 
um-sized utility aircraft used com- 
mercially. “One turbine model, a 
ducted fan, when installed in a 4-pl. 
aircraft with other characteristics 
about the same as present lightplanes 
of that type, will make possible a 
cruising speed of about 300 mph. com- 
pared with 170 mph. at present,” 
Reese said, without identifying the 
aircraft design. 


PILOTLESS BOMBERS are among 
the “fantastic” new weapons men- 
tioned recently by President Truman. 
First such bombers revealed are ex- 
pendable Glenn L. Martin B-61 “Mata- 
dor” aircraft. Having no cockpit, they 
are launched by rocket, cruised on jet 
power and guided by mother aircraft. 
On Oct. 1 USAF activated its Ist 
Pilotless Bomber Squadron (Light) at 
Cocoa, Florida, an operational unit 
equipped with Martin Matadors. 


FIRST ATOMIC AIRCRAFT EN- 
GINES may be produced in Texas 
near the Fort Worth factory produc- 
ng Convair B-36's, to which contract 
for the first atomic-powered airframe 
has been awarded. .. . NAVY CAR- 
RIER PLANES are to carry atomic 
bombs and specialized air and carrier 
crew training is under way. 

THE PENTAGON IS BECOMING 
MORE OPEN MINDED on the sub- 
ect of civilian flight and 
technician training programs, begin- 
ning to admit deficits might crop up 
to seriously affect USAF, Navy and 
\rmy air expansion programs. Indus- 
try’s responsibility now is to come 
ip with realistic, definite proposals 
ifter surveying such deficits. Con- 
vress is moderately sympathetic also. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN MA- 
TERIAL CONTROL PROGRAMS and 
verhaul of organizations now re- 
ponsible for allocations could serious- 
y endanger the flow of critical parts 
d materials necessary to keep civil 
‘viation healthy. Since more than 90 
r cent of all manufacturing facili- 
es are geared to military production, 
idy is being given the proposition 
it non-carrier civil aviation (now 
‘ consumer-goods, “B” product under 


possible 
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CMP regulations) should be handled 
as an “A” product as a part of the 
flow of military materials, so small 
are the actual requirements in pound- 
age. Chief worry now is that military 
might demand 100 per cent utiliza- 
tion of labor and production facilities 
irrespective of the materials problem. 
Greatest loss so far: No more design 
improvement as engineers are scarcer 
than hen’s teeth. 


BEECHCRAFT TWIN-BONANZAS 
will be used by the Army Ground 
Forces on a lease basis covering sev- 
eral planes. USAF is said to be plan- 
ning purchase of about 40 Twin- 
Bonanzas—for use as staff transpor- 
tation. 


AIR MAIL SUBSIDIES ARE NOW 
BEING IDENTIFIED IN DOLLARS 
AND CENTS by the CAB. First such 


report reveals $718,726,000 in Post Of- 
fice revenue from air mail postage 
since 1938 compares with $775,031,000 
total U. S. payments to domestic air- 
lines during the 13-yr. period. Excess 
involved amounts to less than $4,331,- 
000 annually as the total cost for the 
world’s greatest airline industry. 


IOWA’S RECENT PRACTICE Cl- 
VILIAN AIRLIFT, a test of civil air 
defense capabilities, drew participa- 
tion by 411 civil planes which flew 
172,000 lbs. of cargo into Des Moines. 
It followed a simulated bombing at- 
tack on the city. Norb Locke’s Iowa 
Aeronautics Commission sponsored 
the test. 


POSTWAR TRANSPORT SALES 
RECORD of Douglas Aircraft has 
soared with American Airlines pur- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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COVER: Phenomena! progress of local air service during the last six years is 

charted on this month's cover, showing the growth in local service airline revenue 

ton-miles to have doubled during the last year. Pictured in the background is 
a Trans-Texas Airways DC-3. 
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To men adrift at sea whose lives 
are in utter peril, safety comes from 
above in the form of stout, sea- 
worthy life-boats, harnessed to the 
billowing canopy of 100-foot para- 
chutes. Planes can reach the spot 
fastest, parachutes can land the life- 
boats safely and accurately within 
reach of the men to whom they spell 
safety. 


The Pioneer Parachute Company 
leads the world in the manufacture 
of these rugged, dependable para- 
chutes used in air-sea rescue opera- 
tions. Wherever men are in danger, 
whenever help must come from the 
skies there is a Pioneer Parachute, 
precision-made to do the job. All 
over the world, Pioneer Parachutes 
are recognized and respected for fool- 
proof, foul-proof performance in all 
the grueling, hazardous operations 
they are called upon to accomplish. 











i? PIONEER PARACHUTE CO. INC. 


MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A 


PARACHUTES MAKE THE DIFFERENCE / 


Southwest Factory Branch, Love Field, Dallas, Texas 
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LINE SERVICE 


No time wasted here! 
When you roll up to the 
J. D. Reed Company ramp 
your service needs will 


receive immediate atten- 
tion and you will be on 
your way in. a flash. 


MAJOR OVERHAULS 


Experience counts! Our 
factory trained staff, us- 
ing the finest and most 
complete equipment, 's 
prepared to put your air- 
craft in like-new condi- 
tion in. minimum time 
and at reasonable cost 
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PROPELLER and 
ENGINE SERVICE 


The best is what you 
want! When propeller or 
engine service is needed 
make sure you are recelv- 
ing the expert workman- 
ship and technical know- 
how always available at 


the J. D. Reed Company. 
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EXECUTIVE 
CONVERSIONS 
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Designed for utility, en- 
gineered for performance 
by Reed! Our staff will 
custom design your ex- 
ecutive conversion to best 
serve the requirements 
for which it is intended. 
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The J. D. REED COMPANY of Houston 
INE PLACE FOR ALL KINDS OF JOBS. 


roof is the organization qualified to take care of all 


is truly Our company was founded on the principle of never letting 


Here under a customer down. Such a principle is a part of American 
Democracy and free enterprise. We invite you to visit the 
r aviation needs. Over twenty years of service to owners J. D. REED COMPANY and let us show you how we can 


ery type aircraft is your assurance that REED has the 


give you the service you are seeking through our sincerity 


in providing the best 
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perience and facilities to cope with any aviation problem. our way of doing business. 
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United States now have more than 85 Lear factory-trained, factory- 
approved specialists permanently available for the installation and service 
of Lear L-2 Autopilots. These men have been thoroughly schooled at the 
Lear factory by the designers of the L-2 Autopilot in every aspect of its 
operation and maintenance. You can now purchase a Lear L-2 Autopilot 
—described by airmen as “the greatest contribution to flying since the 
invention of the airplane itself’—with the assurance of getting factory- 
level attention in your own home town, or no more than forty-five 
minutes’ flying time from it. Write today for a free illustrated copy 
of the L-2 information manual and the name and address of your near- 
est factory-authorized L-2 Autopilot service station. Lear Incorporated, 


11916 West Pico Boulevard, Los Angeles 64, California. 
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OUGHT CORSAIRS flew 13,120 of a total of 16,000 close air support sorties 
V made in the first 11 months of the Korean War by Navy and Marine Corps 
pilots. This further underlines the soundness of design which still makes the 
F4U Corsair one of the world’s finest fighter-bombers after 11 years of service. 
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ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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Ample 

inspiration to 
make the lowliest 
of dubs a goal- 
crossing All 
American, Cynthia 
Hood is something 
of an athlete in her 
own right. She is 
an expert swimmer 
and is majoring in 
physical education 
at SMU. Cynthia is 
19, has blue eyes 
and brown hair. 
(No. 1 in a series 
of pretty Dallas 
girls discovered and 
photographed 

for Southwest 


Airmotive). 






Incomparable 


A Gyro 
overhaul by 


Southwest Airmotive. 


SOUTHWEST AIRMOTIVE COMPANY 
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WELL DONE, MR. RENTZEL! 


i} {E blueprint for the rapid 
mobilization of civil avia 
tion in case of all-out war has been 
completed, and the period of imple 
menting the plan has begun. Under 


Rentzel 


made the first release of the blueprint 


Secretary of Commerce D. W. 


last month betore the Conference of 
National Aviation Organizations meet 
ng at Patuxent Naval Air Test Cen 


ter near Washington. 


Over 1,000 industry, 


recognized 
overnment and military ofhcials con 
tributed to the master plan which 
initiated under the old National 
Security Resources Board a year ago 
is the Air Transport Mobilization Sur 
ev, which covers five basic areas— 
\ir Transport, Training, Overhaul and 
Maintenance, Industrial, Business and 
\gricultural Aviation, Airports and 
\irways. The Othce of Civil Aviation 
Mobilization is the action group now 
nplementing the plan under Rent- 
s guidance. This office is now sched- 

1 to become the Defense Air Trans 


\dministration with more power 


Oo advise and take action on _ the 
mounting task of implementation. 
Those of us who remember the 
ragic waste of our aeronautical re 
ources and the silly restrictions im 
posed after the attack on Pearl Harbor 
mn years ago perhaps appreciate the 
toresight, energy and intelligence be 
nd the blueprinting work for civil 
mobilization more than run-of-the 
mill citizenry. But the entire nation 
ould take pride and satisfaction in 
the fact that one branch of the gov 
rnment, the Department of Com- 
nerce, has joined hands with a vital 
idustry and prepared a realistic plan 
tor any eventuality. In these days of 
tter criticism of government bun- 
sling, waste and political chicanery, it 
heartening to see democratic co 
perative torces at work for the total 
ood, 
Secretary of Commerce Sawyer, and 
particularly Delos Rentzel and _ his 
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mobilization staffs and committees, de- 
serve the genuine thanks and apprecia- 


AIRLINES LET THE AIR 


| pay the fact that air 
mail revenue to the Post 
Othce Department just about covers 
cost of transporting it, the cards are 
stacked for increasing air mail postage 
rates from six to eight cents. This 
obvious discrimination against air 
transportation is even more bitter to 
take when you realize it’s a sign of 
weakness within the air transport in- 
dustry. The aviation interests who 
should have put on a good fight fell 
flat on their faces. Staunch friends in 
the U. S. Senate found little help when 
the cards were down. 

From where we sit it looks as though 
the airlines are so busy fighting each 
other they are impotent to stand to- 
gether on a matter as important as 


increased air mail postage rates. The 


PD | TPR | Acta 


tion of the entire aviation industry. 
The best 
appreciation is continued industry and 


way to demonstrate that 
military cooperation with the new 
agency, DATA, and to assist in im- 
possible op 


plementation at every 


portunity. 


MAIL USERS DOWN 


history of such increases has always 
been a reduction in the use of the 
service. 

If the airlines think they can leave 
such fights up to the small handful of 
people on the Air Transport Associa- 
tion staff in Washington they are sadly 
mistaken. As capable and experienced 
as that staff might be there is no 
substitute for a vigorous campaign 
among the thousands upon thousands 
of air mail users throughout every 
town and city in the nation. These 
folks weren’t even informed or ad- 
vised that the increase was imminent. 
They would have fought. 

Is it that our airline management 
like so many other groups in_ these 
fantastic times just can’t stand pros 
perity? 


THE COST OF ENORMITY IN A CRISIS 


Ss" AKING before the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association re- 
cently in what certainly is one of the 
most brilliant aviation addresses de- 
livered in recent years, Bob Gross, 
president of Lockheed, had this to say: 

“When you see a beautiful new air- 
plane standing on the runway gleam- 
ing in its glory and just off a produc- 
tion line, you see an article that, | 
think, epitomizes the longest, the most 
complicated and the most far-flung 
time. I’m 
speaking now about articles that we 
make in some respectable quantity 
production. A battleship is compli- 
cated and takes a long time—but we 


production effort of all 


only make one or two. And the air- 
plane is no longer just a frame—an 
engine, and a propeller. The end prod- 
uct that we call the airplane is really 


an assemblage of thousands of indi 
vidual products, each of which has to 
be invented, developed, manufac- 
tured, and then housed in the mother 
structure that itself has to be invented, 
developed, adapted, tooled, and manu 
factured. This long and costly process 
represents a time cycle of 5 to 7 years 
for the mother structure itself, to say 
nothing of the years of development 
of the various systems, accessories, and 
installations that make the whole an 
integrated thing. All these thousands 
of manufactured products have to be 
seasonably fed into the master plane 
production process. Everything has to 
be there at the right time. The parts 
and pieces come from every state 
in America and some from foreign 
countries. 
(Continued on page 67) 
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What’s the right oil for 
your airplane engine? 
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You’ve heard so much about aircraft oils you prob- 
ably want to know which one is best for your own 
engine. Good idea. You'll fly more safely, no matter 
what type of engine your plane has, if you use the 
right oil for your engine type. For example: 


Horizontally opposed engines need 
Gulfpride Aviation Oil Series-D! 





Here’s the world’s finest detergent-dispersant 
aviation oil. It’s made exclusively for use in 
horizontally opposed engines. Because it is 
put through Gulf’s exclusive Alchlor Process 
to remove extra amounts of carbon-and-sludge 
formers, Gulfpride Aviation Oil, Series-D, pre- 
vents ring and valve sticking . . . maintains a 
cleaner, better operating condition longer. 

Actually, users have increased periods be- 
tween engine overhauls as much as 100‘, with 
this great oil! 






For radial engines or where a 
detergent oil is not desired, use 
Gulf Aircraft Engine Oil Series-R! 


GULF 
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Assures superior performance in radial en- 
gines. Especially recommended for maximum 
operating periods between overhauls, it may 
also be used in horizontally opposed engines 
when operating conditions do not require a de- 
tergent oil. 


A fine-quality, non-detergent, straight min- 
eral oil, Gulf Aircraft Engine Oil, Series-R, is 
highly effective in retarding sludge formation. 
Maintains its body at high operating tempera- 
tures, too. 


For More Flying Fun—Don’t Settle 
For Less Than Gulf! 


And remember—the Gulf Airgide Directory lists Gulf 
airport dealer locations and many others throughout 


4 the U. S. and Canada. Comes in mighty handy. Get 
AVIATION PRODUCTS your copy from your Gulf dealer. 
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AERO COMMANDER ESTABLISHES 


; Se, agian 


1160 MILES ON ONE ENGINE 








Non-stop from Oklahoma City to Washington, D. C. 
Take-off with full gross load. 

Normal cruising power settings. 

13.6 gallons per hour. 

147 miles per hour. 


Pioneering a new era in twin engine safety. 


AERO DESIGN & ENGINEERING CO. 
Mail. Address: Box 118, Bethany, Okla.—Ph. 99-3700 
TULAKES AIRPORT OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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As pioneer and leader in aircraft struts, 
Cleveland Pneumatic maintains a 
highly trained and experienced staff of land- 


Tool 
ing gear engineers. These engineers work 
with such special equipment as the drop- 
test machines illustrated, which closely 
simulate an actual landing. Chart records 
like the one shown indicate the reactions 
which occur in a fraction of a second when 


“land” 
Thus Cleveland Pneumatic engineers check 
“behavior” of new Aerol designs to 
their calculations. 


the struts 


the 
verify 
tained permits further refinement of the 


Information ob- 


hydraulic character of the strut—enabling 
Cleveland Pneumatic to get the last drop 


of efficiency out of Aerols. 


This all-out testing for 
one of the reasons why 
famed as the finest in landing gear. 


all-out efficiency is 
Aerols are world- 





In addition to conventional Aerols, we 
also manufacture the new Liquid 
Springs for aircraft. Ask for Brochure. 






Main Landing Gear of the 
Douglas C-124A "'Globe- 
master’ in Drop Test Jig. 
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THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


ESTABLISHED 1894 
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Wherever you fly —in whatever type of 
aviation service you operate — you can 
depend on your Goodyear distributor and 
his dealers for top quality in aviation 
supplies. They man a complete network, 
country-wide, distributing and servicing 
Goodyear tires, tubes, wheels, brakes, air- 
craft hose and AIRFOAM Super-Cushioning 


for aviation. 


And when you rely on your local Goodyear 
supplier, you'll be sure of service—quick 
because of convenient warehouses and com- 
plete distribution facilities, and reliable 
because every Goodyear product is built to 
the highest standard of quality. 


So wherever you fly, depend on the 


Good Sign of Servi 
oodyear Sign of Service. 2 
» GOOD, YEAR 


AVIATION 
PRO D U i TS Airfoam—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 


Akron, Ohio 


WORE AIRCRAFT LAND ON GOODYEAR TIRES, TUBES, WHEELS AND BRAKES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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Y.... we're proud...very proud...and we admit it. Because something very 
special happened to us on our 20th Anniversary. We received a plaque from our 
friends in domestie and international airlines and other aviation organizations. 
Unusual, you say? Well, we think this point is even more unusual ...some of the 
people who gave us this plaque were customers of ours, and — here’s the kicker — 
some of them were competitors of ours! So when we read what they inscribed on 
that plaque —“In Sincere Appreciation of Pleasant Associations”— it makes us feel 
pretty good. 

That’s the way we’ve done business for 20 years and that’s the way we're going 


to continue doing business. 


AMERICA’S PIONEER DISTRIBUTORS AND MANUFACTURERS 
~ ~N _— 
~ ~ 4 
AIR PARTS 
™~ ™ 
INCORPORATED 
15 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 38, W. Y. 


723 SONORA AVE., GLENDALE 1, CALIF. = = 
DS 204 COMMONWEALTH BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


OAKLAND INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT, OAKLAND, CALIF. 
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the burns 
‘High Revenue™ 
seat 


PAYS OFF for the 
LOCAL SERVICE AIRLINES! 






A TYPICAL 28-PASSENGER DC-3 


BURNS is proud to have had a part in the 
ever growing success of the Local Service Airlines. 
“High Revenue” is the KEY to Airline Profits! 


For more efficient operations install the PROVEN seat! 


designers and builders of Aircraft Seats 








RNS AERO SEAT CO., INC., P. O. Box 127, 3900 Cohasset Street, Burbank, California © CHarleston 0-8131 
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\ ’~ issue of FiriGHt MAGAzINneE graphically por 
trays one of the most phenomenal growth stories 
in U. S. civil aviation history—the six-year record of local 
scheduled air service, now composed of seventeen certifi- 
cated carriers linking scores of smaller communities of the 
nation with established trunk-line terminals. While the 
amazing facts and figures herein published speak for them- 


selves, cold, analytical figures do not alone tell the story of 
this postwar development which is bringing vigorous new 
blood into our domestic air transport pattern. 

Perhaps the best recent example of the local carriers’ 
vigor lies in last month’s action by the United States Senate, 
voting 62 to 14 in favor of an amendment to the separa- 
tion of subsidy from mail pay bill, empowering the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to enter into three-year contracts with 
local service carriers. This action amounts to a virtual ex- 
emption from the dangerous provisions of the act that call 


for annual review of mail rates and the establishment of a 
year-to-year, hand-to-mouth subsidy appropriation by Con- 


~ - gress. The local service people worked earnestly for this 
life-saving amendment and discovered, perhaps to their 
own surprise, that the grass roots still have power in the 
U. S. Senate. 


If the local service carriers can show that kind of 
strength it follows that they will find an early solution 


& 
to their equipment problem. They are the only segment 
of transportation that has not been able to procure new 
and modern equipment since the war. It is difficult to esti- 


mate just how much the government is paying out in sub- 
sidy just because the local service people have to use obsolete 
DC-3 equipment, but competent experts figure the amount 
AN EDITORIAL in the minimum range of ten millions annually in actual 
direct operating costs. A modern airplane could be de 
veloped for about six months’ subsidy payment. Better 
service and faster schedules are bound to produce more non 
(Continued on page 32) 


Retired from trunk airlines and military operations as obsolete, familiar Douglas DC-3 transports identify the local service airlines 
No suitable replacement transport is available. This one is operated by All American Airways. 
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An Appraisal of Local Air Service 


A commentary on the current position of the local airline system by the CAB chairman 


ee local air 
service operations within 
the United States today are an experi- 
mental project authorized by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board following World 
War II. Most of the original certifi- 
cates granted by the Board authorizing 
such local air transportation were for 
a temporary period of three years; 
some have been extended for further 
temporary periods. One has been al- 
lowed to expire. As in any long range 
experimental project it is necessary 
periodically to appraise the informa- 
tion and experience that has been ac- 
cumulated. It is my intention here to 
set forth such a periodic appraisal. 
When the local service experiment 
was launched, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board had little factual information 
concerning local air service. Indeed, 
the lack of such information was high- 
lighted in the Board’s opinion resulting 


Local air service mail and non-mail reve- 
nues had almost reached a balance by 
June 30,1951. Chart below shows antici- 
pated trend, with non-mail revenues for 
the first time exceeding mail payments 
before Jan. |, 1952. 
(FLIGHT MAGAZINE Chart.) 
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By DONALD W. NYROP 


Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board 


from its investigation of local feeder 
and pickup air service (Docket No. 
857) issued July 11, 1944. At that 
time the Board found that good, fre- 
quent, and cheap ground transporta- 
tion would be a vigorous and powerful 
competitor to local air service. The 
record indicated that the airplane used 
in local service would lose its greatest 
utility of speed because of the inherent 
nature of its short-haul operations be- 
tween small cities. The Board said, too, 
that because of the relatively low traf- 
fic potential between small cities, the 
most stringent type of operating econ- 
omies must be developed and practiced. 

Nevertheless, the Board concluded 
after studying the record that it had 
an obligation to encourage and develop 
air transportation as set forth in the 


Passer 
qers 
00 000 


60 000 -— 


20,000 > 


Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, and 
consequently decided to obtain the 
necessary information operationally as 
well as economically by bringing into 
existence a local airline system. This 
local system was designed to bring 
scheduled air transportation to hun- 
dreds of smaller cities and towns 
throughout the nation and to feed 
additional traffic into the 16 domestic 
trunk airlines. 


Rapid Growth Accomplished 


Now, while local service certificates 
are coming before the Board for re- 
newal, is an appropriate time to present 
the current position of local air service 
in the United States. 

As a result of the experiment 
launched by the Board there are now 
17 local service carriers certificated 
for local operations. The earliest opera- 
tion began on August 1, 1945, and 
































1945 1946 1947 


1949 1980 1981 


Sharply mounting passenger traffic during six years of local air service operations shows 
growing acceptance and use of local carriers by traveling public. This graph charts the 
number of passengers carried per year ending each month, thus establishing a |2-month 
“moving average” which eliminates seasonal peaks and valleys and establishes the 


correct trend of growth. Note increasing steepness of the chart for the first half of 1951. 
(FLIGHT MAGAZINE Chart.) 
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Local Service Airline Traffic, 1945-1951 


Revenue Passenger 


Revenue Passenger Load Air Mail Express Freight Total Rev. 
Yeor Passengers Miles ( ) Factor Ton-Miles Ton-Miles Ton-Miles Ton-Miles (000) 
1945 4,452 1,312 52.78 74,510 11,482 202 
1946 25,118 6,812 37.92 60,088 24,354 25 688 
1947 235,585 46,418 29.85 167,564 117,523 62,039 4,682 
1948 425,695 87,928 27.14 361,984 189,550 264,794 9,040 
1949 683,811 136,560 28.47 432,628 320,143 435,993 14,328 
1950 987,931 200,903 33.07 559,085 614,139 714,346 21,480 
1951, Ist half 684,240 145,344 38.43 360,418 469,546 457,974 15,356 


fense in the form of a reservoir of the local service carriers, a large part 





the carrier which most recently started 
service did so in September, 1950. The 
number of certificated points has in- 
creased from 165 in 1946 to 490 in 
1951.* The local service carrier certifi- 
cated route mileage has grown from 
7,682 in 1946 to 28,008 in 1951. Mail 
ton-miles have increased from 20,738 
to 662,407 and the number of revenue 
passengers has increased from 12,502 
in the year 1946 to 1,198,661 in the 
fiscal 1951. Express and freight ton- 
miles have increased from 3,240 in 
1946 to 1,638,530 in 1951, and 
revenue passenger-miles flown from 
3,680,000 to 234,229,000. 


Record Is Encouraging 

The foregoing statistics indicate the 
rapid growth of the local service in- 
dustry within the past six-year period 
and the record here presented in cap- 
sule form is, in many respects, en- 
couraging. It shows a slow but steady 
increase in public acceptance of the 
airplane as a vehicle for relatively 
short-haul travel and an increasing re- 
liance upon air transportation in the 
carriage of property and mail. Further- 
more, although the mail payments re- 
ceived by the local service carriers 
have reached a total of slightly less 
than $17,000,000 in 1951, the cost 
in U. S. mail pay per passenger-mile 
has decreased from 10.75 cents in 
1946 to 7.20 cents in 1951. Commer- 
cial revenues have increased from 
$176,695 in 1946 to $14,943,834 in 
1951. 

When the local service Carriers are 
considered from the point of view of 


contributions made to the national de- 


The vast majority of certificated points ap 


pear in local service certificates 


airplanes and trained personnel, it will 
be seen that from a beginning of three 
airplanes in early 1946, the fleet has 
grown to 125 airplanes in 1951. These 
aircraft are generally the DC-3 type 
which formed the backbone of the 
trunkline equipment at the start of 
World War Il. The number of DC-3’s 
in operation by the local service car- 
riers as of the end of 1951 would 
supply the eauivalent of the lift which 
was commandeered by the armed 
forces from the trunklines at the be- 
ginning of the war. Similarly, the local 
service carriers employ almost 5,000 
trained personnel in 1951 as compared 
to 220 in 1946. Here exists a reservoir 
of men gifted with air transportation 
experience who are keeping their skills 
alive through the medium of the local 
air service Carrier. 

Quite apart from the advancements 
made by the local service carriers 
which can be demonstrated with cold 
statistics there is no doubt, as is 
demonstrated from the records com- 
piled before the Examiners of the 
Board in the local service carrier re- 
newal cases, that the local service air- 
lines, especially in isolated and sparsely 
settled territory, have come to supply 
the need for quick transportation in 
order to meet local emergencies such 
as the failure of municipal plant fa- 
cilities, and to meet the rush require- 
ments for drugs and other medical 


supplies. 
Self-Sufficiency Stressed 


On the other hand, there is no get- 
ting away from the fact that the sum 
of $17,000,000 which was expended 
in 1951 in the form of mail pay to 


of which we have labeled “subsidy” 
in our recent report to the President 
and the Coneress, cannot continue in- 
definitely to be paid by the Federal 
government to support the local serv- 
ice industry. While I believe that so 
far the monies expended by the gov- 
ernment have been well spent, it is 
incumbent upon the Board to weed 
out those local service carriers who do 
not offer a reasonable prospect of ulti- 
mately achieving commercial _ self- 
sufficiency or at least of reducing their 
subsidy requirements drastically. To 
this end the Board has during the past 
year advised the local service carriers 
they must increase their non-mail rev- 
enues and reduce their expenses wher- 
ever possible in order to achieve a 
more favorable mail-pay ratio. This 
advice simply must be taken to heart 
if a major part of the local service 
carrier industry is to survive. 

Several ways are open to the local 
service carriers to accomplish this 
result: 

1. Some of the carriers ought to bi 
able to achieve additional econ- 
omies which will make their op- 
erations less expensive. This is a 
field in which individual company 
initiative is capable of producing 
far better results than any sort of 
regulatory activities on the part 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
We recognize that many of the 
local service carriers have pio- 
neered improvements in air trans- 
portation services which should 
result in lesser costs of operation. 
We think that every means possi- 
ble should be adopted further to 
pursue the auest for economy and 


Local Service Airlines Growth, 1949-1950-1951 


(Comparative Operating Statistics for First Half of Each Year) 


First Half First Half Per Cent First Half Per Cent 

1949 1950 Increase 1951 Increase 
Revenue Plane Miles 10,146,161 15,291,931 51 18,940,810 23 
No. of Revenue Passengers 279,238 388,254 39 684,240 76 
Revenue Passenger Miles (000) 57,215 79,611 39 145,344 82 
Available Seat Miles (000) 202,119 275,202 36 378,185 37 
Revenue Passenger Load Factor , 28.31 28.93 2 38.43 32 
Mail Ton-Miles 182,895 246,511 35 360,418 46 
Express Ton-Miles uy 113,889 238,185 109 469,546 97 
Freight Ton-Miles 193,431 303,441 57 457,974 50 
Total Revenue Ton-Miles 5,890,455 8,530,742 45 15,356,000 80 
Available Ton-Miles (Revenue Flights Only) 23,067,840 31,276,239 36 39,482,013 26 
Revenue Ton-Mile Load Factor 25.54 27.28 6 38.89 42 
Number of Aircraft 79 118 49 130 10 
Average Available Seats (2! Seats for DC-3) 19.92 18.00 —I!0 19.29 7 
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Local Service Airlines Financial Growth, 1946-1951 
Expres 

Year Passengers %e of Total Mail %e of Total ond Veale %e of Total Other %e of Total Total % 
1945 $ 314,638 16.29 $ 1,558,614 80.71 $ 13,008 .67 $ 44,797 2.22 100 
1947 2,280,124 26.99 5,957,097 70.51 60,179 71 150,931 1.79 100 
1948 4,666,549 28.64 11,282,490 69.25 147,159 91 195,511 1.20 100 
1949 7,362,007 33.55 14,054.998 64.88 252,159 1.11 271,466 1.23 100 
1950 10,302,859 36.94 16,384,321 58.74 442,046 1.58 763,718 2.74 100 
1951, Ist half 7,189,924 41.53 &,863,087 51.20 317,089 1.83 942,310 5.44 100 

improvement of service. By wa) Local Service Airlines Operating Expenses, 1946-1951 

of example, the carriers might Seemed Tote! 

’ well a serving tw : or — ens =, Br pmo wae — 
closely a $ 999,175 48.49 $ 1,064,254 51.65 $ 2,060,429 
single airport. 1947 4,462,227 49.20 4,607,078 + 50.80 ~—>_9,069,305 

2. The major field in which the local 1¥43 8,321,371 52.26 7,602,141 47.74 15,923,512 
service carriers have an op por- 1949 11,810,777 52.77 10,570,938 47.23 22,381,715 
/ to dm endl th ect te the 1950 13,453,647 49.25 13,863,096 50.75 27,316,743 
ne ee ee 1951, Ist half 8,224,897 47.67 9,030,355 52.33 17,255,252 
government is in the field of in- 
creasing commercial revenues. It 
is quite clear that the potential — Local Service Airlines Direct Operating Expenses, 1946-1951 
market for local air transporta Sin ten sesianiiin 
tion in this country has not yet Flying %e of Flight %e of Flight % of 
wae tapped to its fullest extent. Yeor * ae Total Equipment Total Equipment Total 

—* . . > encouraged 1946 497,438 24.14 $ 347,727 16.88 $ 151,010 7.33 
The public must be reggie rk 1947 2,203,155 24.29 1,336,677 14.74 922,395 10.17 
to use the local service carriers. —  gqg 4,526,827 28.43 2,348,309 14.75 1,446,234 9.08 
Every effort must be made by the 1949 6,486,969 28.91 3,280,965 14.66 2,042,843 9.13 
cele twetiimiinnsad. San 8,482,742 31.05 3.476.759 12.73 1,494,146 5.47 
yee 1951, Ist half 5,354,133 31.03 2,081,087 12.06 789.677 4.58 
tising dollar brings a commensu 
rate increase of business to the 
company 
It has been generally recognized Even such commonplace things as cream flies by local service carriers. Frontier Airlines’ 
) he MX = f — Me vals large, specially-designed cargo compartments make it possible for many shippers in the 
(Dat th ) framsport aircra Rocky Mountain area to ship materials which would normally move via surface 
not particularly suitable for a transportation. (Frontier Airlines Photo.) 
local air service. Yet this airplane 
is the backbone of the local serv 
ice Operation ind it has served the 
local service carriers well. How- 
ever, it 18 to be hoped that some 
of our American aircraft manu- 
facturers will come forward with 
1 multi-engine design for local 
uir service that will make possi- 
ble increased flight efficiency and i] 
serviceability with operating i 
economies. Unless they do sO, il | 
bossible that we will see an in- } 
filtration of foreign design frans- | 
airplanes on our local air \ 
carrier systems, 

+. The Board recognizes that there 
are certain areas in which thi 
Board itself can and should act in 

q order to improve the opportuni- 
ties of the local service carriers. 

As the Board has indicated several 

times it is incumbent upon local 

service Carriers as their certificates 

come up for renewal to bring into 

issue in the proceedings such rea- 

sonable route changes and modi 

heations as will result in a more 

teasible operating pattern for the — 

local service carriers. This is not ‘ —W ’ 

to say that the local service ‘ It] hy 4/7 

carriers should forget the pur- . et 

poses for which they were certifi- a 

cated, but it is to indicate that | 3 

the Board is sympathetic to re- ; Fae 
(Continued on page 36) . 
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Crescent City, California, population 1,689, has been served by Southwest Airways since September |, 1948. During the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1951, this town generated 3,345 passengers, or 2.3 passengers per capita. In other words, local traffic was the equiva- 
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lent of every resident having ridden the airline more than twice during the year. 


Looking to the Future 


ROBABLY at no time since 

the concept of local service 
carriers was first given serious con- 
sideration as a logical and intelligent 
development in. the evolution of a 
mature, yet dynamic, system of air 
transportation has there been as high 
a note of sustained confidence as to 
the success of such operations as is to 
be found today. 

Certainly, in contrast to those 
earlier, darker days of 1947-1948, and 
even 1949, when only a handful of 
pioneering zealots were other than at 
least apprehensive if not downright 
disheartened, the future of local serv- 
ice Operations seems relatively assured. 

With only one known casualty 
among operating carriers (Florida Air- 
the Civil Aeronautics Board 
has, it seems to me, indicated quite 
clearly by its actions in the various 


way $s) 


certificate renewal cases, as well as by 
statements of policy made on other 
recent occasions, its belief in the 
fundamental soundness of the concept 
it began to explore in 1943 and 1944. 
As Chairman Nyrop has recently 
stated, “the local scheduled air carrier 
Operation has come to stay.” 


That is not to say, however, that 
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By JOSEPH J. O'CONNELL, JR. 


A practicing Washington attorney and 

former chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 

Board, under whom many local service 
certificates were granted. 


there are not currently and that there 
will not continue to be problems of 
no mean magnitude that will have to 
be faced and mastered by the local 
service operators. 

We all realize that there are in- 
herently difficult economic problems 
which will continue to plague the in- 
dustry and that no panacea exists or 
will be found which will render such 
problems moot. And we all recognize 
and should remember that only by the 
continuing application to the various 
problems confronting the industry of 
all the ingenuity as well as enthusiasm 
of all the major participants in it can 
a sound future be assured. 

‘Thus, in the processing of the 
various renewal applications, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, quite wisely it 
seems to me, has explored and will con- 
tinue to explore the possibilities of 
further assuring a sound future for 
these carriers through changes in their 
respective route patterns as well as 





(Southwest Airways Photo.) 


such other changes in existing au- 
thority as would appear calculated to 
encourage and develop an air transpor- 
tation system which will satisfy the 
requirements of the foreign and do- 
mestic commerce of the United States, 
the Postal Service, and the national 
defense. The carriers themselves un- 
doubtedly recognize this and should 
feel doubly encouraged that the Board 
is making intelligent use of its own 
processes to achieve that long-range 
objective. 


Future Up To Carriers, Not CAB 


Fundamentally, however, the future 
of the local carrier operation lies not 
in the CAB, but in the minds and 
hearts of the local service operators 
themselves. The Board was never in- 
tended to nor should it contemplate 
providing more than the type of 
guidance and assistance it has indi- 
cated it believes to be within its field 
of responsibility. The legislation under 
which it operates was intended to pro- 
vide a regulatory technique both in 
the economic and safety field which 
would give the greatest possible op- 
portunity to permit the development 
of air transportation through the ex 
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ploitation of the sum total of the 
individual abilities and energies found 
in the industry. 
Although few 
would be inclined to agree with me, it 
seems to me that the CAB over the 
years since its creation has succeeded 


airline executives 


admirably in walking along a very 
difhcult line. Its problem has been to 
regulate without directing, to guide 
without driving, and to influence 
without dictating—in short, to regu- 
late an industry in the public interest 
without at the same time destroying 
the advantages known in this country 
to be inherent in free competitive 
enterprise. 

The primary long-range problem 
with which the local service carriers 
must continue to deal is, of course, the 
relationship between non-mail revenues 
ind expenses. Stated another way, eco- 
nomic self-sufhiciency, at least as a 
reasonably attainable goal, must be a 
consideration constantly of concern 
both to those who operate local serv- 
ice carriers and the many who believe 
in their future. 


Cost Cutting Has Limits 


In this connection, it is hardly 
necessary to point out that cost reduc- 
tions have very definitely limited possi- 
bilities and, particularly since the local 
service carriers have strained them- 
selves and are justifiably proud of their 
record in this area, eyes should be 


turned more and more to the dev elop- 


ment of traffic. “Use it or lose it” is 
far from an empty phrase. Then, too, 
relatively low seat-mile costs are un- 
impressive and in fact only slightly 
meaningful except when read together 
with the statistics on load factors. 

Sympathetic as the Board has ap- 
parently been with respect to this type 
of operation in air transportation, it 
would be far too much to expect that 
they would not be _ continuously 
conscious of the economic aspects of 
it. In this connection, it is worthy of 
note that the Board has consistently 
emphasized the paramount importance 
of this factor notwithstanding 9 
changes in Board membership since the 
beginning of the experiment. Thus the 
Board will doubtless continue to press 
toward the objective of a greater and 
greater degree of commercial self- 
sufficiency as a sine qua non to the ulti- 
mate desirability of continued authori- 
zation of service. How else can the 
Board’s consistent policy of temporary 
certificates in all renewal cases be 
explained? 

This, it seems to me, would be true 
even in the absence of current pres- 
sures to reduce the amount of Govern- 
ment support required to sustain air 
transportation in general and_ local 
carrier operations in particular. The 
recent agitation for subsidy separation 
legislation is the most outstanding ex- 
ample of the type of pressure to which 
| have referred. More about that later, 
but at this point it would seem only 


appropriate to point out that in the 
Southwest-West Coast Merger Case, 
decided by the Board as recently as 
August 7, 1951, the Board took occa- 
sion to include what I would think to 
be a considered statement of its views. 
I quote: 


“The Board has been concerned with the 
failure of some feeder or local service op- 
erators to reach or in some cases to even 
approach commercial self-sufficiency. It has 
recognized that this situation may be due 
in part to the weaknesses in the route 
structures of such carriers. The Board has 
been exploring the possibilities of retain- 
ing service to local communities at mini- 
mum governmental cost through various 
remedial devices, including the elimination 
ot notably uneconomic stops and the re- 
distribution of routes and stations between 
competing carriers at smaller cities. In 
orders to show cause initiating various re- 
newal and suspension proceedings for local 
service carriers, the Board indicated pri- 
mary concern over the cost handicaps of 
local service, particularly the short haul, 
the extreme variability and unbalance of 
trafhe and the light trafic density of typi- 
cal feeder stations. To improve feeder 
revenue/expense relations the Board’s show 
cause orders proposed, among other things, 
the revision of routes to permit more 
advantageous scheduling and the extension 
of routes, under certain conditions, to in- 
clude larger trafic centers.” 


More Efficient Aircraft Necessary 


The fact that the quotation to 
which I have just referred would not 
seem to have been peculiarly relevant 
to the decision in the case in which it 
appeared would tend to make the 

(Continued on page 48) 


One of America's fastest-growing local service carriers is Piedmont Airlines, which boarded 20,355 passengers during August, |951, 
with a load factor of 57.09 per cent for its DC-3's. Mail ton-miles for the month totalled 6,000. 
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nendencv on connecting trafic. Here. 
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Phenomenal increases in passenger traffic are being achieved by local service airlines. Using DC-3's like the one shown above, Southern 
Airways flew 10,006 passengers during August, 1951, as compared with 3,348 passengers for August, 1950. There are 3! cities on 


Southern's system 


Why We Need a New 
Short-Haul Transport 


eg AL air service improve 
ment and growth require 
the development of a new air trans- 
port designed especially for short-haul 
operations and incorporating many of 
the remarkable technological improve- 
ments in methods and materials which 
have become available since the work- 
horse of the airlines, the DC-3, was 
perfected. 

Recent studies indicate beyond any 
reasonable doubt that a modern short- 
haul aircraft, having an operating cost 
substantially lower than the DC-3, can 
be produced. The results of operations 
of the 17 local service airlines indicate 
that the specifications of such an air- 
craft should be substantially the same 
as shown in the accompanying chart. 
These general specifications have been 
approved and adopted by the local 
service airlines and by the CAA Proto- 
type Aircraft Advisory Committee. 

Preliminary cost estimates indicate 
that such an aircraft can be produced 
to operate at as much as 10 cents per 
mile less than average DC-3 costs. On 
the basis of the total revenue miles 
flown by all local service carriers in 
1950, this would mean an annual sav- 
ing of approximately $3,500,000. 
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By T. H. DAVIS 


President, Piedmont Airlines 


It is of primary importance that this 
new aircraft be able to break even at 
a load factor of not more than 50 
per cent. In addition, it must have a 
direct operating cost not exceeding 
35c¢ per plane mile. These two require- 
ments are, of course, inter-related, and 
to meet these requirements the ca- 
pacity could not be expected to be 
much greater or less than 24 passen- 
gers. Quite fortunately, this capacity 
appears to be ideal for a local service 
operation. A primary factor in de- 
termining the success of a short-haul 
operation lies in the frequency of 
service. Using an aircraft of this ca- 
pacity should not over-saturate space 
availability over the majority of the 
local service route segments, as would 
be the case using 40-passenger equip- 
ment. Furthermore, an aircraft of less 
than 24-passenger capacity would not 
provide ample earning capacity to take 
care of the fixed costs of flight crews 
and other costs not variable with the 
size of the aircraft. 

In view of the fact that the indirect 


costs of some local service carriers is 


(Southern Airways Photo. ) 


40c¢ per plane mile or less, it is reason- 
able to expect a total cost of something 
in the vicinity of 75c¢ per mile by the 
implementation of this modern local 
service airliner. 

On this basis, it is already evident 
that several of the local service air- 
lines would be approaching the point 
where they could operate profitably 
without any mail pay. 

Entirely aside from the current in- 
ability of the manufacturers to active- 
ly pursue any project of developing 
such an aircraft because of military 
commitments, they are also handi- 
capped to a considerable degree by a 
very limited selection of power plants 
adaptable to an aircraft of this size. 
There are now only two reciprocating 
engines currently in production which 
appear to be adaptable to an efficient 
local service airplane. One of these, 
the Wright Cyclone 7 (800 hp.) is too 
small, and the other—the Wright 
1820-C9HE (1450 hp.)—is perhaps 
too large for maximum efficiency. 

In view of this condition, it could 
well be practical to use turbine engines 
driving propellers. Prop-jets are now 
being used in several experimental op 
erations, particularly in England 
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There are several decided advantages 
of this type power plant over con- 
ventional piston engines. They are al- 
most completely free of vibration, 
which, of course, reduces structural 
fatigue failures and at the same time 
considerably improves passenger com- 
fort. In spite of the higher fuel con- 
sumption of this type engine, the cost 
of kerosene and jet fuels is consider- 
ably less than the cost of 
gasoline. The weight’ power ratio is 
outstanding. It is my understanding 
that the Mamba turbo propeller en- 
vine develops more than two horse- 


aviation 


power per pound of engine weight. In 
contrast the Wright 1820-C9HE en- 
gine develops one horsepower per 
pound of weight. 

In view of the relatively slight dif- 
ference between idle, cruise, and take- 
off rpm. of these engines, there is an 
inherent safety advantage in effecting 
‘go-arounds” after a refused landing, 
is well as at other times. 

Still another solution to the power 
plant problem might lie in the use of 
1 combination piston engine-turbine 
pure jet) engine configuration. There 
has been rapid development of jet en- 
gines in the lower power range, par- 
ticularly in Europe. French companies 
have made encouraging progress in this 
recently 
licensed Continental Motors Corpora- 


connection and have only 
tion to produce their engines in this 
country. In such an arrangement as 
be advan- 
tageous to equip the aircraft with both 
power plants, using the small, light- 


mentioned above, it may 


veight jet engines in combination with 
small piston engines, 

It had been suggested by some that 
perhaps the best aircraft to use as a 
eplacement of the DC-3 would be a 

rge transport helicopter. There can 


be no doubt that helicopters will con- 
tinue to play an increasingly important 
part in air transportation. Rapid strides 
have been made in reliability and in 
reducing the almost prohibitive costs. 
Even so, the long range estimates of 
the helicopter manufacturers indicate 
a minimum foreseeable cost of 39c per 
ton mile, or approximately $1.56 per 
plane mile for a helicopter having a 
capacity comparable to the DC-3. In 
contrast, many of the local service air- 
lines are today experiencing costs of 
only 80c per plane mile using DC-3 
aircraft. 

Furthermore, the inherent advan- 
tages of the helicopter can not be 
utilized by most of the local service 
airlines. A substantial portion of local 
service business is inter-line, or con- 
necting business to or from the trunk 
lines. One of the primary purposes of 
these carriers is to “feed” traffic to the 
long-haul airlines. For that reason it 
is, of course, necessary to land at the 
airport to effect these connections at 
many points along a given route. 
Clearly, it is impractical to conduct a 
helicopter operation over a lineal route 
where it would be necessary to make 
landings at both the airport and in 
addition, downtown at several or all 
of the points along the route. 

Because of the relatively high per- 
passenger-mile fare charged by taxis 
and airport limousines, helicopters will 
find their first economic passenger 
service usefulness in operating be- 
tween the airport and convenient loca- 
tions in large metropolitan areas. Also, 
where there are two large metropolitan 
centers relatively close to each other 
the helicopter should soon be a practi- 
cal vehicle because of the adequacy of 
strictly point-to-point trafic to in- 
sure high load factors, without the de- 


he 


‘eit 2 Raa mon 


Jie ~ a ee 


pendency on connecting trafhc. Here, 
too, the fare could be higher than 
regular airline fare because of the 
elimination of taxi fares at both termi- 
nals and because of the decided time 
saving. Very few existing local service 
airlines, however, have such a route 
pattern. 

Undoubtedly, the helicopter manu- 
facturers will continue advancement 
of the art to the extent that the rela- 
tively high operating cost of this type 
aircraft will be reduced considerably. 
However, it must be remembered that 
while they are making progress along 
this line, similar progress will be made 
in the art of producing conventional 
aircraft. 

It appears that there will exist a 
substantial and an immediate market 
for a local service transport aircraft 
meeting the specifications outlined. 

In addition to the substantial de- 
mand on the part of the local service 
airlines, it is apparent that many of 
the trunk lines are now required to 
provide short haul service, and if they 
continue to operate this service they, 
too, will desperately need a new air- 
craft designed for that purpose. I sub- 
mit there exists a considerable need 
for such an aircraft by the military 
services, as navigational or bombardier 
trainers and _ personnel transports. 
Furthermore, the owners of the large 
fleet of executive transports will soon 
desire to replace their obsolete equip- 
ment. The foreign market should also 
be rather large. Actually, there appears 
to be perhaps a larger potential con- 
tinuing market for this type aircraft 
than for any other type of transport 
aircraft. 

The production of such an aircraft 
in this country will assure us of con- 

(Continued on page 34) 


Bonanza Air Lines, which serves the area between Phoenix, Arizona, and Reno, Nevada, recently tabulated increased student travel 
because of participation in a design contest for new hostess uniforms. Two universities and ten high schools were represented by 
entries, and resultant publicity established Bonanza as a contributing factor to community progress along its route. A Bonanza DC-3 


is shown below. 


(Bonanza Air Lines Photo.) 
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Planning for Local Service 
Helicopter Operations 


1 late 1950, the Post Othce 
Department asked the 
President’s Air Coordinating Commit 
tee to make a detailed study of rotary 
ind to make recom 


wing aircraft, 


mendations on tuture Federal policy 


regarding commercial transport heli- 
coptel development The study was 
to include in objective look at the 
state of the helicopter art, and an 


evaluation of the economic prospects 


tor large helicopters. \ 


CAA-Navy 


spent 


transport 
Air Force working group 


sc veral months on this study, 


working closely with interested gov- 


ernment and industry groups. Its final 


report, “Federal Policy Regarding the 


Development of Commercial Trans 


port Helicopters,” ipproved by 


the Au 


Was 


Coordinating Committee on 
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linear-tune mrere rer 


By RICHARD K. WALDO* 


July 19, 1951, and now 


RON ernment 


rep! esents 


ofhcial policy on the 
subject. 


The 


terms tor 


ACC 


1 continued Federal policy 


report called in general 


of support and encouragement of heli 
copter development and utilization. To 
carry out this policy, it contained 17 
specific recommendations for action 
by the five Federal agencies most con 
cerned: Post Othce, CAB, CAA, De 
fense and NACA. 


One of the report's chief conclu 


*Chief F nomist, Program Planning S 
CAA and Chairman, Helicopter Workir Grout 
f the Air ¢ rdinating Committee. 7 ew 
expressed are the personal view f the autl 
and do not ne sarily epre t } of th 
CAA or of the Air ¢ rdinat Comn ‘ 





Wiggins Airways at Boston has proposed 
complete change-over to vertical-lift 
flight equipment. Sikorsky S-55 helicopter 
represents type in mind for experimental 
period. Pictured is Air Force H-1I9 ver- 
sion of S-55. Commercial passenger ca- 
pacity is 8, maximum passenger-mail- 
cargo load is 2,000 lbs. S-55 is powered 
with 600-hp. Pratt & Whitney engine, has 
86-mph. cruising speed. Empty weight is 
4,267 Ibs., overload-gross is 7,300 Ibs.; 
normal gross is 6,800 Ibs. Range is 495 
miles with 15-min. reserve. Small picture 
side and rear seats. Three others 


are behind camera. 
(Sikorsky Photos.) 


shows 


rewrnscene 


sions Was that the transport helicopter, 
capable of operating into small down 
town or close in heliports, held con 


siderable prov iding the 


promise of 
basis for substantial airline penetration 
of the short-haul travel market. In 
this connection, it Was suggested that 
the CAB further study the probable 
impact of the multi-engine transport 
with its 


helicopter . in connection 


future route pattern planning and 
route certification proceedings. 

Is the transport helicopter the key 
to the short-haul market, and accord 
ingly “just what the doctor ordered” 
for the local service operator? Is it in 
fact the next logical step in short-haul 
air transport, one capable of opening 
up a substantially broader passenger 
tapped by the 

And if the 


h id 


market than can be 


conventional airplane? 
helicopter is SO promising, why 
it received relatively little attention 
in local service circles until this Vear, 
wa possible solution to the equipment 


problem? 


Transport 'Copters in 3-5 Years 
Although some local service opera 
had the heli 


copter’s possibilities for time in 


tors undoubtedly seen 


Ome 


the distant future, they probably dis 


counted it as a vehicle they could 


count on within, let us Say, the next 
five years. 


Taking 


programs 


current military develop 


into account, it ap 


that the 


ment 


pears reasonable to estimate 
first type ot multi-engine helicopter 
of DC 


mere ial 


3 size will be available for com 


operations in trom 3 to 5 


Availability of will 


vears. such craft 


clearly be dependent upon military 


requirements. However, for working 
purposes, it seems reasonable to figure 
upon a period of 3 to 5 years, rathet 
than one of, let us say, 8 to 10 years 

It is believed that the large multi 
engine transport helicopter will ulti 
mately be capable of making moderate 
inroads into the mass short-haul travel 
market, as well as creating new short 
haul business. In addition to its effec 
tiveness in mail and passenger service 
radial type 


on metropolitan area 


routes, it should ultimately ilso be 
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Swit! Short! Straight! Scenic! That’s Braniff's new streamlined route 


to South America! A choice of two great gateway departures —— 


Easterners now can board Braniff at Miami—fly non-stop to Panama, 
“Straight-Line” to Lima, Rio and Buenos Aires. Travelers from the Middle 
West and West Coast board Braniff at Denver, Chicago, Dallas, Houston 
or their nearest Braniff city . .. fly “Straight-Line” via Houston. It’s better 
service... better connections ... better flying for those who want the best 
to South America—aboard Braniffs de luxe DC-6 sleeper-plane, 
El Conquistador, or El Intercontinental, 4-engine tourist service. For 
complete information contact your travel agent or your nearest Branifft 


office — in 48 principal cities throughout the Americas. 


BRANIFF INTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS * LOVE FIELD + DALLAS, TEXAS 
ICTOBER, 1951 29 





For short-haul journeys, ground FIGURE Il: LARGE TRANSPORT HELICOPTERS 
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effective on linear-type  inter-city 
routes of the local service and trunk 
airlines, particularly those routes with 
relatively short distances between 
Stops. 

The country’s inter-city passenger 
travel is largely short-haul in charac- 
ter. About 88 per cent of inter-city 
bus passengers travel less than 100 
miles per trip. About 98 per cent of 
passenger automobile trips extending 
outside of city limits are less than 100 
miles in length. The average length of 
haul in rail coaches is 94 miles (ex- 
trafhe, which 
short-haul in 


cluding commutation 
is of course very 
character). 

A very large part of this short-haul 
passenger travel consists of trips of less 
than 100 miles to and from metropoli- 
tan areas and other large cities from 
the suburban, satellite and other com- 
munities for which the large cities 
serve as trade centers. 

On air trips of less than 100 miles, 
ground transport time generally equals 
or exceeds time spent in the air. The 
result is an over-all downtown-to- 
downtown speed far less impressive 
than on medium or long-haul air 
journeys. On the other hand, the heli- 
copter will be capable of operating 
into mid-town or close-in heliports, 
with little or no ground transport 


time and expense involved. 


Midtown-to-Midtown Speed 
Advantages 


To illustrate the advantage which 
can be enjoyed by the transport heli- 
copter, a comparison has been made 
of downton-to-downtown over-all 
speed by an airplane cruising at 170 
mph. versus helicopters cruising at 85 
and 100 mph., for distances ranging 
from 25 to 300 miles. The helicopter 
cruising at 100 mph. was included as 
a conservative indicator of future 
transport helicopters, and in order to 
illustrate how the effective radius of 
operation increases with higher speeds. 

This analysis indicates that the pres- 
ent 85-mph. transport helicopter has 
a downtown-to-downtown speed ad- 
vantage over the 170-mph. airplane 
for distances up to 150 miles. (See 
Figure I and Table I.) It also indicates 
that the 100-mph. helicopter has a 
downtown-to-downtown speed advan- 
tage over the 170 mph. airplane for 


HELICOPTER OVER-ALL TIME AS PER 
CENT OF AIRPLANE TIME 
Distance 
(miles) At 85 mec At 100 mph 
25 42 78 
50 57 st 
75 71 62 
100 83 72 
150 99 86 
200 112 97 
300 130 itt 
30 
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FIGURE | 


Comparison of downtown-to-downtown over-all speed versus distance by airplane 
cruising at 170 mph. and helicopters at 85 and 100 mph. 
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Speed 
mph 
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ranges up to 220 miles. These speed 


advantages are greater at the 
distances, as can be seen at the bot- 
tom of Table I. Higher cruising speeds, 
which will generally be accompanied 
by higher payloads and lower direct 
operating costs, can be expected to 
further extend the helicopter’s radius 
of effective operation. 

This analysis indicates that in this 
short-haul travel market the helicop- 
ter, by operating into downtown or 
close-in heliports, would tend to be 


lower 


200 250 300 


more competitive than the airplane 
with automobile, train and bus trans- 
portation. It might therefore be ex- 
pected to operate at somewhat higher 
average load factors than the airplane, 
which might well counterbalance its 
higher direct operating costs, which 
will be discussed shortly. 

The analysis also indicates that the 
helicopter will offer an attractive 
downtown-to-downtown speed as 
compared with various means of sur- 
face transportation. 


TABLE | 


Comparison of downtown-to-downtown over-all speed and elapsed time versus distance 
by airplane cruising at 170 mph. and helicopters cruising at 85 and 100 mph. 


Allowance for 


Ground time Downtown-to 


Flight take-off, climb, to and from Tota! downtown 
Distance time letdown and airport or time average over- 
(miles) {min.) landing heliport [min.) all speed 
(min.) [min.) (mph) 
AIRPLANE AT 170 MPH. 
25 9 8 60 77 19.5 
50 18 8 60 86 34.9 
75 27 8 60 95 47.4 
100 35 8 60 103 58.3 
150 53 8 60 121 74.4 
200 , 71 8 60 139 86.3 
300 106 8 60 174 103.4 
HELICOPTER AT 85 MPH. 
25 18 - 10 32 46.9 
50 35 a 10 49 61.2 
75 53 a 10 67 67.2 
100 7! a 10 85 70.6 
150 106 4 10 120 75.0 
200 141 a 10 155 77.4 
300 212 4 10 226 79.6 
HELICOPTER AT 100 MPH. 
25 15 4 10 29 51.7 
50 30 4 16 44 68.2 
75 45 4 10 59 76.3 
100 60 4 10 74 81.1 
150 90 4 10 104 86.5 
200 120 a 10 134 89.6 
300 180 4 10 194 92.8 
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For short-haul ground 


transportation expense at both ends of 


journeys, 


the trip represents a sizeable propor- 
tion of the airline fare. The ground 
transport fare when added to the air- 
line fare raises the over-all fare per 
mile from the basic 6c level to 7c, 8c, 
or 9c per mile, depending upon the 
location. By operating downtown-to- 
downtown, the helicopter could ab- 
sorb this ground transport fare and 
charge a slightly higher airline fare 
per mile without increasing out-of- 
pocket cost to the passenger. 

The fact must be faced that mid- 
town or close-in heliports are essential 
to this whole line of reasoning. It has 
apparently been the working assump- 
tion of the helicopter industry that 
close-in sites would be available. This, 
however, will depend upon public ac- 
ceptance of the transport helicopter, 
so that restrictive existing regulations 
will be relaxed and restrictive new 
regulations not be imposed. Lack of 
public acceptance, whether for noise, 
nuisance, safety or other reasons, could 
deny to the transport helicopter the 
close-in landing areas it requires if it is 
to achieve its highly promising poten- 
tial as a transportation vehicle. Each of 
these factors can apparently be taken 
care of, given the proper planning and 
ittention. 

The fact that 
quires a relatively small and inexpen- 


the helicopter re- 


sive landing area, could result in the 
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FIGURE Il: LARGE TRANSPORT HELICOPTERS 


Estimated direct operating cost per available ton-mile versus work capacity in ton-miles 
per hour. (65-mi. block distance and 2,750-hr. annual utilization. Width of curve 
represents variation between conservative and liberal 

estimates on airframe maintenance cost.) 
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Cost Per Production 
Available ModelA 
Ton Mile 
$1.00 
$1.00 + 
90+ 93 
6¢ Production 
Model B 

.80r 80c \ 

70} 

.60Fr 

_ 51¢ Production 
‘SOF J Medel C ‘ 
é6""~_..... evelopment ws ' 
ne, pmen 
40k ————3%¢__ Model A Model B 
3b —dbe 

30F si 733¢ “$3 
20 “aon Model, Boeing 

| 1g.5¢eJOC-3! 200 498-38 
.10F 

7 rN SL —_ a — a i ." , 4 iL 
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*Hypothetical model from ‘‘Looking Ahead With Air Transport,'' by Charies Froesch, Chief Engineer, 
Eastern Air Lines, in Aeronautical Engineering Review, May, 1950. 

tValue of $.22 is on basis of ATA formula, at block distance and utilization noted above. Value of 
$.185 is actual cost experience of local service carriers in 1950. 

§Model is projected 24-30 place short-haul airplane. 


by the public convenience and _ neces- 
sity. Current thinking appears to be 


inauguration of passenger and mail 
service to many of the more than 100 
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communities now certificated but un- 
serviced because of inadequate airport 
facilities. This fact can also facilitate 
further extension of air services to ad- 
ditional small communities, as required 


that heliport landing areas accommo- 
dating transports of up to 30,000 Ibs. 
gross weight will be perhaps 250 to 
300 feet square, depending upon the 
(Continued on page 37) 
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RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENT 


(Continued from page 20) 

mail revenue. The operators, even with obsolete airplanes, 
have managed to reach a point of matching mail revenue 
with non-mail revenue. Controversial legislation with 
money attached to it simply won't pass. What the carriers 
must work towards is a program the entire industry will 
buy—and get solidly behind. That includes a more virile 
interest by the military service. 

All one has to do to realize that the local air service pat 
tern of the nation is far from complete is to take note of 
the large “white” areas on the national air service map 
where no service exists. For any given area in the nation 
service must be provided to all the towns that need it. If 
only a few people in a town have telephones, the service 
is of little use to the subscriber. The only way to get a 
profitable telephone service is for it to be available to every- 
one in town. The same theory holds true in local air service. 
Che quickest way to get any carrier on a self-supporting 
basis is to give it a completed route pattern so people can 
go most any place in the area at the time of day they want 
to travel. When that condition exists, as in the telephone 
business, you don’t have to worry about patronage. 

In the matter of airports and aids to navigation spe 
cifically for this type of short-haul service there are many 
problems vet to be solved. Leaders are fairly well agreed 
that the airport should be a two-way, single-runway 
proposition. The smaller communities cannot justify big 
airports and even should they build them needlessly it 
means the eventual soaking of the carriers with higher use 
charges. It’s cheaper to adopt the cross-wind landing gear. 
Also, the nearness of the airport to the town is far more 
important to local service operations than to the long-haul 
trunks. The airports have to be close in and this again 
means single runways. 

The completion factor for local service carriers is ex 
cellent but they still have to overfly intermediate stops 
where aids are not available. This necessary practice in bad 
weather permits terminal-to-terminal schedule completion 
but the passenger carried beyond his stop will go by auto- 
mobile next time. Without adequate landing aids and relia 
bility in times of low minimums for the smaller towns, 
ther* is no service at all. On-time performance is far more 
important to the short haul people than to the long-haul 
trunks because when distances are short it’s easy to go 
some other way. 

The answer to this dilemma has not been found. Perhaps 
it lies in the so-called ‘baby’? VOR, which at the present 
time is too expensiv e. Local service operations need a reli 
able, cheap, straight-in-approach instrument landing system 
and not enough official interest or work is now evident. 

Fortunately for the carriers, more and more smaller 
towns are learning that their most fruitful possibilities for 
adequate air service rest with local service operators rather 
than with the trunks. But these facts of life are still too 
little recognized. The old chamber of commerce psychology 
of being on the long haul, whether they have any long 
haul trafic or not, must go. Until the people in the smaller 
towns come to realize that local systems provide a more 
usable service for their needs and that better long-haul 
service is actually provided by connecting at the nearby 
centers with the trunk carriers with more frequent sched- 
ules and far larger numbers of destinations, it will be 
impossible to complete a sensible local service route pattern 
for the nation. The trunk carriers realize this and some of 
them are more than willing to transfer smaller towns to the 
local service operators. But many towns don’t want to be 
transferred and the process is slowed to a snail’s pace. 

While all of these many complex problems beset this 
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relatively new form of air transportation, plus the ordinary 
problems imposed by temporary certificates that sometimes 
discourage risk capital, growing manpower difficulties, labor 
rates equivalent to those in established trunk operations and 
unproven route structures, none is incapable of solution. 
A progressive Civil Aeronautics Board, which we have, an 
interested Civil Aeronautics Administration, which we also 
have, and the healthy, vigorous approach the local service 
carriers make to every stumbling block in their way, will 
combine to keep the amazing growth record along the 
same path toward economic self-suthciency and permanent 


certification. * * * 


WHY WE NEED A NEW TRANSPORT 
(Continued from page 27) 
tinued leadership in air transportation. I am confident our 
manufacturers will continue their leadership in making 
available to the industry a new local service airplane. 


Specifications for Local Service Airplane 


Here are the suggested specifications for a suitable local 
service air transport: 

PAYLOAD: 5,250 pounds minimum at range specified 
below. (See item “b” below). 

RANGE: 350 statute miles with above payload (includ- 
ing 5 intermediate stops), and then 200 miles, plus 45 
minutes reserve at 60 per cent max. continuous power. 
Increased tankage for 175 miles shall be provided so that 
additional range can be obtained with a reduced payload 
Consideration shall be given to providing for the maxi- 
mum military ferry range fuel capacity, by inclusion of 
the required piping, connections, ete. 

SPEED: The highest cruising speed possible consistent 
with economy of operation is desired. It is emphasized that 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Wiggins Airways is the First 
Local Service Airline to Propose 
a Complete Changeover to 
Transport Helicopters on its 
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OF INDUSTRY-WIDE IMPORTANCE! 
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—— SPARK PLUG 


IS THE ONE SPARK PLUG APPROVED 
FOR ALL THE RADIAL ENGINES LISTED 
BELOW* SINCE THEY COMPRISE THE 
SEVEN BASIC ENGINES USED BY 
ALL DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 
AIRLINES AND THE USAF. 

THE R37S-1 HAS THESE UNIQUE AND 
OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES: 


eel 


1. STANDARDIZATION ON ONE TYPE. 
2. MINIMUM INVENTORY. 3. MINIMUM STOCK 





INVESTMENT. 
*R 1820 A 2000 R 2800 
R 1830 R 2600 R 3350 
R 4260 


DEPENDABILITY » PERFORMANCE «© LONG LIFE 


THAT'S WHY MORE AIRLINES USE CHAMPIONS THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 
CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY 
TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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dav). Fieure II was the _ resulting comparison of direct costs as between 
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Harbor pilots shuttle by air between eleven port cities served by West Coast Airlines, 
guiding ocean liners safely to harbor from the sea. Here two oldsters of the sea lanes 
compare notes with WCA Captain Joe Jobe. In June, WCA carried 10,25! passengers 
for a load factor of 61.69. Previous record month was August, 1948, with 9,045 pas- 
sengers and a passenger load factor of 50.59. With three months left to go, the local 
service airline was already 20,000 passengers over the total number carried for the entire 
year of 1947, its first full year of operation. It is now doubling efforts to sell air freight, 
reporting that the largest classification of air freight has been emergency shipments for 


fishing and lumbering operations in which time loss from breakdown can cost huge sums. 
(West Coast Airlines Photo.) 
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AN APPRAISAL 
(Continued from page 23) 


alignment of local service opera- 
tions so that the carriers can do 
a better job for the public and 
for themselves. 

The Board is aware of the efforts 
which have been made by local serv- 
ice carriers to develop a type of air- 
craft which will be more suitable for 
local service use than the DC-3. The 
Board stands ready to do what it can 
in fostering and promoting the de- 
velopment of such an aircraft. 

The operating achievements and 
record of our local air service carriers 
have steadily improved with each year 
of their existence. The Board has ac- 
cumulated a great deal of the operat- 
ing information with respect to local 
air service which was totally lacking 
only five years ago. The Board is hope- 
ful that the local service carriers will 
rise to the demands for more economy 
and greater commercial revenues with 
a corresponding reduction of subsidy 
requirements to the end that the ex- 
periment which was launched by the 
Board will remain, in major part, a 
successful and necessary part of the 
air transportation system of this 
country. * * *® 


FRONTIER 
Americas Largest — 
Local Sowiee Aivline 


\; CELEBRATING 5 YEARS OF SERVICE 
AND A PERFECT SAFETY RECORD 
oF 70 MILLION PASSENGER MILES 


FRONTIER is proud of its unblemished 5-year safety record, 





flying over the nation’s most hazardous terrain. Today 
FRONTIER serves 50 cities of the Rocky Mountain Empire with 
\ America’s finest DC-3 equipment...and connects 
new mexico? vin with all transcontinental airlines. 
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HELICOPTER PLANNING 


(Continued from page 31) 
proximity of buildings and other ob- 
structions. 


Operating Costs Analyzed 


What about the direct operating 
costs of these transport helicopters? 
Commercial versions of helicopters in 
military 
hold varying 
Their direct operating cost 


production or development 
degrees of economic 
promise. 
per ton-mile will decrease with in- 
creasing size and work capacity from 
about $1 to as low as 33c to 36c, ac- 
cording to the estimates contained in 
the ACC report. The cost curve will 
tend to flatten out, at the present state 
of the art, at the 20 to 30 passenger 
size. Further developments in larger 
ships may be expected to result in de- 
creasing ton-mile costs with increas- 
ing size. 

To evaluate the direct operating 
costs of these helicopters at the longer 
block distances and higher utilization 
which might be involved if they were 
used in local service operations, esti- 
mates were made in ACC’s report on 
the basis of a 65-mile block distance 
between stops and an annual utiliza- 
tion of 2,750 hours (7.5 hours per 


day). Figure I] was the resulting 
curve. It should be noted that such 
a degree of utilization will probably 
take some time to achieve. 

In connection with this curve, there 
is included the estimated direct operat- 
ing cost of a hypothetical helicopter 
which Charles Froesch, Chief Engineer 
of Eastern Airlines, has said he believes 
can be built, in the light of present 
knowledge. For comparative purposes, 
there are also included the direct op- 
erating costs of two short-haul fixed- 
wing aircraft, the DC-3 and the Boe- 
ing 498-3. The operating cost of these 
two airplanes, on the basis of the ATA 
formula and at the block distance 
and utilization used throughout this 
curve, is 22c per available ton-mile as 
against the 33c value for the most eco- 
nomical transport helicopter shown 
here. This helicopter thus has a direct 
operating cost at least 50 per cent 
higher than that of comparable fixed- 
wing airplanes. If we assume, as seems 
reasonable, that the ground and in- 
direct costs of operating a helicopter 
would roughly equal that of operating 
a fixed-wing airplane, the over-all cost 
disadvantage of the helicopter would 
be reduced to 25 per cent. 

Two important qualifications must 
be noted at this point. First, a flat 


comparison of direct costs as between 
the helicopter and the airplane is some- 
what misleading and _ inadequate. 
Second, the estimated direct operating 
costs for the helicopter appear subject 
to substantial reductions with ad- 
vances in the art. 

What does the foregoing add up to 
in terms of local service airline plan- 
ning? First is the obvious and general 
conclusion that transport helicopters 
will bear close watching and should 
be taken into consideration in long- 
range planning. While operators will 
not be able to buy rotary-wing DC-3’s 
in the near future, the indicated 3 to 
5-year waiting period does not seem 
unreasonably long in terms of aero- 
nautical development (if active de- 
velopment work were to begin today 
on a fixed-wing DC-3 replacement, a 
similar waiting period would - prob- 
ably be encountered). 

Local service operators, who have 
been thinking that the solution to their 
equipment problem lies in a ship with 
lower direct operating costs than the 
DC-3, would do well not to be unduly 
alarmed by the relatively high operat- 
ing costs indicated for the trarisport 
helicopters. Aside from the normal 
cost reductions anticipated, there are 

(Continued on page 40) 
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ter. Central during this quarter was changing fror 


plane plus surface transportation. Con- 
siderable basic data are contained in 
the ACC Helicopter report, and manu- 
facturers such as Bell, McDonnell, 
Piasecki and Sikorsky will probably be 
glad to cooperate by supplying cost 
and performance data on individual 
commercial machines. Incidentally, 
these manufacturers may also be in a 
position to give limited assistance to 
local service operators in analyzing the 
application of helicopters to their 
route systems. 

The operator can consider whether 
only a portion of his particular system 
would lend itself to helicopter opera- 
tions, and if so whether the problems 
proposed by a mixed rotary and fixed- 
wing operation would rule out such 
an approach. 

The operator with a relatively long 
distance between stops and long linear 
several suggestions for routes might consider whether one of 
the so-called “compound helicopter”’ or 
“convertiplane” designs (which hold 
promise of cruising speeds above 200 
mph. while retaining a zero landing 
and take-off speed) is not the solution 
to this particular problem. These con- 
copter schedules on his routes, and com- vertible aircraft will not enter the 
pare downtown-to-downtown times commercial airline picture until sev- 
by helicopter as against fixed-wing air- eral years after conventional trans- 


HELICOPTER PLANNING 


(Continued from page 37) 

two other factors which point toward 
lower operating costs. The first is the 
fact that the development check on 
the transport helicopter will be largely 
picked up by the military. The second 
is the obvious possibility of surplus 
military helicopters becoming avail- 
able to the local service operators at 
some future date. 


Operators Should Plan Now 

The question of how soon an indi- 
vidual local service operator should 
begin his long-range planning on this 
subject clearly involves a judgment 
factor. Several operators are already 
engaged in such planning, and a few 
have filed new route applications with 
CAB involving the operation of large 
helicopters. 

Here are 
steps that might be taken by a local 
service operator who wants to start 
his planning now. He can begin to 
study the possible application of heli- 
copters to his particular route system. 
Specifically, he can set up sample heli- 
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port helicopters of DC-3 capacity. 

The operator who is anxious to get 
going early on helicopter operations 
might carefully weigh the advantages 
of a head start, in terms of operational 
and trafic experience, as against its 
disadvantages, in terms of high operat- 
ing costs and inadequate payload ca- 
pacity of helicopters available within 
the next year or so. 

The operator might consider how his 
route structure could be altered to 


he» | 1.23 -69 


oF, 200 Mee! ~00 


From CAB reports, compiled by Ray & Ray, consultants 


take fullest advantage of the fact that 
the helicopter is at its best in very 
short-haul operations. In this regard, a 
possible trend from linear inter-city 
routes to radial wheel-and-spoke routes 
in large metropolitan areas is seen in 
applications filed with CAB this sum- 
mer by two local service operators. 
Other possible types of route altera- 
tions could be studied. 

The problem of how to serve the 
numerous joint stops on present local 


Local Service Airlines 
Number and Type of Aircraft Used in Scheduled Service 


service routes is one that requires at- 
tention. Another difficult one to solve 
will be whether to serve both the air- 
port and a downtown heliport at cities 
where connections are made with other 
airlines. If multiple stops are made, 
interline business can be retained, but 
only at the cost of double overhead. 
One local service trafic manager who 
has considered this problem feels that, 
if downtown-to-downtown trafhce by 
helicopter is as heavy along his routes 
as he thinks it will be, he would prob- 
ably be willing to give up his inter- 
line business and concentrate on his 
on-line trafic, serving downtown heli- 
ports only. 


July, 1951 
a iii Ridin A further step that could be taken 
DC-3 Bononza 190 T-50 Total would be to begin lining up downtown 
All American 1. i! or close-in heliport sites and doing the 
Bonanza 4 4 necessary promotional work with mu- 
eg : : nicipal authorities to assure the avail- 
Senation 12 12 ability of the sites. 
Lake Central a 2 6 Several local service operators are al- 
a 106 3 ‘ : ready thinking 3 to 5 years ahead, and 
out 7 7 making plans along these lines. Those 
Piedmont 9 9 who have not yet begun to do so might 
Pioneer 12 12 well ponder the recent comment of a 
oe - - government aviation official, with 
Soutien 9 9 broad experience in local service air- 
Trans-Texas 9 9 line problems. ‘““The only thing the 
Wawee 6 5 helicopter has in its favor in the short- 
Wieensia Genteat 6 é haul airline market,” he observed, “‘is 
Total 117 2 6 5 130 sheer logic.” * * *® 
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—_ . . —_ Aj ( : Colin H. MelIntosh, vice president 
Directory of Local Service Ir arriers operations; Robert B. Cotton, vice 
president—engineering and research; 
David L. Miller, vice president - 
traffic and sales; Everett K. Arnold, 
secretary. 

Byron A. Moe, director of flying; 
Elbert Cheyno, director of mainte- 
nance; Robert H. Bodholdt, director of 
? communications; Robert C. Meserve, 
general traffic manager; S. P. French, 
director of schedules and_ tariffs; 
J. Robert Rowley, director of public 
relations; R. C. Gudikunst, director 
of supply; H. G. Kenyon, director of 
office administration; R. D. Warfel, 
director of personnel; D. B. Doolittle, 
chief engineer. 

BONANZA AIR LINES, INC., Me- 
Carran Field, Las Vegas, Nevada. Ed- 
mund Converse, president; Wesley J. 
Durston, vice president; Myron W. 
Reynolds, vice president—operations; 
Michael E. Cole, vice president—traf- 
fic and sales; Florence J. Murphy, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Ralph Allen, superintendent of 
maintenance; Roger Mohr, superin- 
tendent of communications; Robert F. 
Harrold, chief purchasing agent; 
James Rustad, chief engineer; C. W. 
Russell, traffic manager; Lewis A. 


ALL AMERICAN AIRWAYS, INC., Robert M. Love, president; Charles W. 
National Airport, Washington, D. C., Wendt, vice president and treasurer; 





Symbol of an increasing local service airline contribution to the defense effort is this 
scene showing military personnel boarding a Central Airlines transport. Military group 


traffic movements in July and August of 1951 included 11,750 personnel flown on 372 Winningham, superintendent of sta- 
charter flights by local service carriers. The Air Transport Association's Military Bureau, tions; Earl Hall, superintendent of 
now two years old, coordinates the charter flights from headquarters in the Pentagon, supply; Richard Hall, chief pilot. 

headed by Frank J. Macklin. It also has representatives at many major military installa- CENTRAL AIRLINES, 6109 Camp 
tions. Military group travel aboard local service airline charter planes moves personnel Bowie Boulevard, Fort Worth, Texas. 
direct from point to point, simplifying transportation, lodging and feeding problems. It F. Kirk Johnson, chairman: Keith 


saves time to accomplish far greater utilization of military personnel. 
(Central Airlines Photo.) 
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president administration and W. Robert England, director of sales ana. Col. Roscoe Turner, president; 
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TODAY AS YESTERYEAR PAC offers you the dedicated to Aircraft Service. The more than 
service and “Know-How” of over 3,000 experienced thirty departments at PAC specializing in every 
craftsmen and technicians ...many of whom have phase of parts and accessories, assure finest pre- 
20 years or more in Overhaul and Maintenance. cision and “Know-How” all along the line of 
STEADY GROWTH PAC’s streamlined Service PAC’s “One-Stop Service”. And, PAC is the 
adds an ever growing list of satisfied Aircraft first and largest distributor of Pratt & Whitney 
Operators in the foreign, domestic, private and Engine Parts. 
corporate field. Better check with PAC for attractive “Pack- 
“ONE-STOP SERVICE” PAC is the na- aged Prices” backed with a 23-year-old repu- 
tion’s oldest and largest Maintenance tation for quality and precision. Write or 


Base, comprising almost 20 acres call today for complete information. 


0° ere per Ee 


PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE CORP. KEEPS ’EM FLYING 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


Other Divisions: Oakland and Chino, Calif. + Seattle, Wash., Kansas City, Kan., and Linden, Fads 


dent of maintenance; Rex Creigh president; R. S. Northington, vice chasing; Jack R. Kemp, director of 
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, purchasing director. president; R. D. Hager, vice president public relations. 
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LOCAL SERVICE AIRLINES 


Comparison of Operating Expenses 


administratl 
JY.. Vice 
Marshal 


R E. Ha 


operatior 


easurel 


Total 


raing’, 


(Cents Per Revenue Mile) 


Airline 

All American 
Bonania 
Centrai* 
Empire 
Frontier 
Loke Central 
Mid-Continent 
Mid-West 
Ozark 
Piedmont 
Pioneer 
Robinson 
Southern 
Southwest 
Trans-Texas 
West Coast 
Wiggins 


106 


Wisconsin Central* 


Total 
*Equipment 


LOCAL SERVICE AIRLINES 


Change 


Second 
1950 

100.38 
82.58 
35.95 
83.20 
90.61 
61.84 


39.37 


75.73 
81.20 
94.05 
91.05 
80.30 
75.07 
91.89 
62.29 
81.66 
78.92 


ion and 


Gib 


Comparison of Number of Employes 


As of June 30, 


Airline 

All American 
Bonanza 
Central 
Empire 
Frontier 

Loke Central 


Mid-Cont. 106 


Mid-West 
Ozark 
Piedmont 
Pioneer 
Robinson 
Southern 
Southwes: 
Trans-Texcas 
West Coast 
Wiggins 
Wisc. 
Total 


Central 


1950 1951 
427 449 
98 130 
77 248 
117 114 
554 537 
68 185 
34 

62 39 
243 

363 424 
391 448 
145 195 
220 397 
289 289 
337 361 
167 162 
23 29 
219 263 
3,557 4,547 


1950 and 1951 


Increase 
5.15 
32.65 
222.08 
(2.56) 
(3.07) 
172.06 


(37.10) 


16.80 
14.58 
34.48 
80.45 
0 
7.12 
(2.99) 
26.09 
20.09 
27.83 


W. Robert England, director of sales 
and traffic; Ernest E. McCrory, super- 
intendent of maintenance; Owen Cook, 
chief pilot; Richard A. Stickney, 
superintendent of communications; 
William R. Nail, superintendent of 
stations; Shelton (Stub) Bonnewell, 
director of public relations. 


EMPIRE AIR LINES, INC., P. O. 
Box 268, Boise, Idaho. Joe Lux, presi- 
dent; Gwin Hicks, vice president-gen- 
eral manager; Fred Orr, vice presi 
dent; Arvid Nelson, secretary-treas- 
urel 

George T. Cooke, general manager 
and superintendent of operations; 


George J. Solomon, chief pilot; R. H. 
Bendio, superintendent of mainte- 
nance; Thomas R. Croson, general 
sales manager; William R. Birch, 


superintendent of stations; Lem Allen, 


Jr., superintendent of communications. 


FRONTIER AIRLINES, Stapleton 
Airfield, Denver, Colorado. H. S. Darr, 
president; D. A. Duff, vice president 


traffic and sales; C. A. Myhre, execu- 
tive vice president and treasurer; 
R. M. Wilson, vice president—opera- 
tions. 


manager of 
director 


J. B. Montgomery, 
flight Burnell, 
of engineering and maintenance; O. A. 
traffic manager and 
John D. Lindsay, pas- 
manager; G. S. Kitchen, 
manager of public relations. 

LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES 
Weir Cook Airport, Indianapolis, Indi- 


service; Jack 


Byrne, general 
sales manager; 


sales 


sengel 
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Turner, president; 
John V. Weesner, executive vice presi- 
dent and general manager; Robert W. 
Clifford, vice president—operations; 
Lloyd W. Hartman, treasurer; Donald 
S. Getchell, assistant to general man- 
ager and traffic and sales manager; 
William W. Weesner, secretary. 
Walter A. Irwin, superintendent 
of maintenance; Jack D. Andersen, 
superintendent of stations; C. Hilder- 
superintendent of communica- 


ana. Col. Roscoe 


brand, 
tions. 

MID-WEST AIRLINES, Municipal 
Airport, Omaha, Nebraska. F. C. An- 
derson, president; Dr. Bernard C. 
Barnes, vice president; Ray Nye- 
master, secretary-treasurer. 

M. W. Taylor, superintendent of 
operations and chief pilot; Robert 
Porter, superintendent of maintenance. 
3, INC., 


OZARK AIR LINES Lambert 


Field, St. Louis, Missouri. Barak T. 
Mattingly, chairman; Laddie Hamil- 
ton, president; Paul J. Rogers, execu- 


tive assistant to the president; Floyd 

Jones, treasurer; Arthur G. Heyne, 
secretary; Edward H. Herndon, comp- 
troller. 

C. L. Tabor, general traffic man- 
ager; Henry L. Sweezy, traffic man- 
ager; Richard C. Disney, superin- 
tendent of flight operations; James 


O'Neil Reid, director of personnel and 
passenger service; Frank Doyle, direc- 
tor of advertising and public relations; 
Philip Newell, superintendent of com- 
munications; Elwyn Boock, superin- 
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ndent of maintenance; Rex Creigh president; R. S. Northington, vice chasing; Jack R. Kemp, director of 





ton, purchasing director. president; R. D. Hager, vice president publie relations. 

PIEDMONT AVIATION, — INC., traffic and assistant to the presi- ROBINSON _ AIRLINES, Ithaca, 
Smith Reynolds Airport, Winston- dent; M. F. Fare, secretary. New York. E. Victor [ nderwood, pres 
Salem. North Carolina. T. H. Davis, L. W. Golson, general traffic man- ident; Bertram J. Miner, chairman; 

ager; R. E. Turbiville, superintendent Robert E. Peach, executive vice pres! 
LOCAL SERVICE AIRLINES of stations; H. K. Saunders, director dent and general manager; John R. 
Comporison of Total Revenue Ton-Miles Flown of operations; L. A. Watson, superin- Carver, vice president and secretary; 
Seceas a ee - Oy o% tendent of communications; H. W. W. D. Bosworth, treasurer. 
Airline 1950 1951 Increase Cartwright, superintendent of mainte- Carl A. Benscoter, operations man 
~~ Amer yong pony ty nance; W. W. Barber, purchasing ager; George R. Dickinson, superin 
onaniza ° ° : i . 
Central 36,063 108,797 201.69 agent. tendent of maintenance. 
Empire 221,363 257,117 916.15 . oT . — n SOUTHERN AIRWAYS, INC., Mu 
Frontier 488.087 863,165 76.85 PIONEER AIR LINES, INC., P. O. SOUTHER RW tet - 
Lake Central* 100,928 888,845 780.67 Box 7065, Love Field, Dallas, Texas. nicipal Airport, Birmingham, Ala- 

id- 7 251,966 . ’ " , : 5 P ys y 2» ‘“esident: , 
mle-West wn 27,951 11,006 (60.62) Major W. F. Long, chairman, General bama. Frank W er ~—-3 a — 
Ozark 208,253 Robert J. Smith, president; Harold B. F. Jones, vice president; Hugh 
i ¢ 714,708 1,193,118 66.94 , , shan -esid ‘ati ; 
—— 954881 1183213 23.94 Seifert, vice president—operations; Davis, vice president operations; 
Robinson 222,559 399,813 79.61 Harding L. Lawrence, vice president Norman Arnold, | general sales man- 
ne oll seaasy s0s1a35 24.92 traffic: E. W. Bailey, secretary- ager; George F. Estey, secretary- 
Trans-Texos 388,623 512,046 31.76 treasurer. treasurer. “ 
ae. ee 746 tit 99.81 G. K. Harris, operations manager; Robert W. Hunt, traffic and sales 

iggins ' ' . sop gear on A RS er sa ; when. 
Wise. Central 214,278 449,790 109.91 M. M. Jacoby, chief pilot; Tom E. manager; R. C. Suttles, Jr., purcha: 
a Ch gg ce ol  arpemenes 93.08 Nance, superintendent of stations; ing agent, Thomas R. Foster, super- 

ae ee Marvin L. Davis, general traffic and intendent of maintenance; wy A. 
a ; . ‘ Ss ri ’ , ) sta- 
sales manager; R. L. Sicard, superin- Bostelmann, superintendent « 
LOCAL SERVICE AIRLINES " ssa ’ ‘ : ’ : aientidh Maietaiae 

Comporison of Average Passenger Loads tendent of maintenance; W. D. Price, tions and communications, George L. 

Second Quorters 1950 ond 1951 Jr.. superintendent of communica- Bradford, chief pilot. 

Second Quarter % I , : . ITHWEST AIRWAYS S: 

Airline 1950 1951 Increase tions: Tom Lombardo, chief engineer; SOl 4s é \ é ©», oan 
— — Me a oa ee C. E. Moffat, superintendent of pur- (Continued on page 63) 
onanza . . . 
Central 0.70 2.93 318.57 
Empire 7.93 8.12 2.40 
Frontier 5.01 6.36 26.95 . 
Loke Central* 3.91 12.82 227.88 = ee 
Mid-Cont. 106 9.54 — « 
Mid-West 0.72 0.52 27.78 4 
Ozork 3.79 
Piedmont 7.06 11.07 56.80 x AVON 
Pioneer 9.48 10.92 15.19 =S \ 
Robinson 8.08 10.61 31.31 Y 
Southern 3.42 5.58 63.16 “ 
Southwest 9.67 11.34 17.27 
Trans-Texas 4.72 6.32 33.90 
West Coast 8.24 10.01 21.48 
Wiggins 0.70 0.80 14.29 
Wisc. Central 3.92 8.41 114.54 
Total 5.95 8.38 40.84 


*Militory Charter included 


LOCAL SERVICE AIRLINES 
Comporison of Total Non-Mail Revenue 
(Cents Per Revenue Mile) 
Second Quarters 1950 and 1951 


Second Quorter %% 
Airline 1950 1951 Increase 
All American 45.30 62.64 38.28 
Bonanza 30.65 45.82 49.49 
Central 4.16 25.10 503.37 
Empire 34.80 39.94 14.77 
Frontier 27.72 36.51 31.71 
Loke Central 20.43 57.47 181.30 
Mid-Cont. 106 58.08 : . 
Mid-West 3.35 2.58 (22.99) Empire Air Lines capitalized on its 
Ozark 23.62 safety placque from National Safety 
a 52:58 $1.08 ne Council by special presentations for 
Robinson 57.64 68.81 19.38 each of its stations. The events were 
Southern 20.32 31.27 53.89 publicized by 78 newspapers in Em- 
Southwest 54.23 65.25 20.32 ire’s territor 
Trons-Texes 22.7% 30.31 33.47 standin ¥ 
West Coast 49.61 58.15 17.21 
Wiggins 4.69 6.37 35.82 
Wisc. Central 22.42 49.26 119.71 
Total 34.28 48.06 40.20 
( LOCAL SERVICE AIRLINES 


Route Pattern Data 
September, 1951 
Exclusive Local 


Unduplicated Service 

Route No. of Population No. of Population 

Miles Stops Served Stops Served 

All American 2,071 34 15,023,478 18 468 640 

Bonanza 639 8 182,567 5 16,579 

Central 1,231 23 1,693,243 13 218,617 

Empire 954 16 427,265 9 126,673 

Frontier 3,203 40 1,388,221 24 162,985 

Loke Central ‘ 88s 12 5,405,007 5 157,348 

Mid-Continent 104 554 7 4,557,100 2 142,031 

Mid-West 1,210 24 1,788,682 13 195,785 

Ozark 2,178 29 7,051,012 12 453,231 

Piedmont 1,853 22 2,363,102 4 66,569 

ioneer 1,872 21 2,076,974 9 176,203 

Robinson 776 9 9,856,848 2 172,253 

Southern 2,094 31 3,062,703 17 330,348 

outhwest 1,246 26 3,680,733 17 332,058 

ans-Texas 2,176 26 2,471,169 15 210,439 

West Coast 727 12 1,042,351 7 122,124 

; Wiggins 700 16 2,138,344 8 306,821 

: Visconsin Central 1,504 21 5,658,733 15 322,282 
€ tal (Unduplicated) 25,689 








The LOCAL SERVICE AIRLINES have established a 
commendable record of public service since their 
authorization by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
six years ago. 


AIRCRAFT SALES COMPANY, Ft. Worth, 
is proud to have supplied parts and equip- 
ment to this outstanding segment of com- 
mercial air transportation, Our extensive 
inventory and prompt dispatch of all orders, 
large or small, has placed AIRCRAFT 
SALES COMPANY first on the list of 
many Local Service Airline purchasing 
departments. 


As an example of some of the items we 
carry in stock for the LOCAL SERVICE AIR- 
LINES, we offer AEROQUIP HOSE AND 
DETACHABLE FITTINGS 


Aeroquip Type 302A is a medium high- 
pressure hose especially suited for fluid 
suction lines 


Aeroquip Type 303 hose can be used for 
minimum volumetric expansion or for an op- 
erating pressure higher than 1,500 psi 


Aeroquip Type 306 hose is for use in low 
pressure air or vacuum instrument systems 











Fittings for types 302A, 303 and 
306 hose. 


Aeroquip Detachable Hose Fit- 
tings consist of three parts: 
Socket, Nipple and Nut. The de- 
sign of the fitting makes over- 
stresses impossible. Fittings can 
be used repeatedly without fail- 
ure. Aeroquip fittings allow full 
flow since the internal diameter 
of the fitting equals that of the 
hose. 





if you operate one multi-engine airplane or an airline fleet you 
will find AIRCRAFT SALES COMPANY in Fort Worth the place 
for all your parts and equipment needs with prompt delivery 
anytime, anywhere. . 


NT 19: ad SALES eaiei 


FORT WORTH 6, TEXAS 


MEACHAM FIELD 
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WHY WE NEED A NEW TRANSPORT 
(Continued from page 34) 


small improvements in block speeds are of utmost im- 
portance in feederline operation and any such improve- 
ments as may be obtained from higher cruising speed 
should be given serious consideration. 

FIELD SIZE: 3,300 feet maximum, sea level, standard 
conditions based on hard surface runway. Aircraft should 
be capable of operating in and out of fields with a 30 mph. 
cross wind. Feederline operations demand short runways to 
reduce ground time to a minimum. 

OTHER REQUIREMENTS: (a) The airplane shall com- 
ply with the Transport Category Requirements of CAR 4b. 

(b) Payload shall allow 24 passengers at 150 pounds 
each, with carry-on storage of passenger baggage of 600 
pounds or 25 pounds per passenger. In addition, space 
shall be provided for 1,500 pounds of cargo accessible to 
the cabin. This would total 5,940 pounds, which means that 
a portion of the 1,500 pounds cargo may not necessarily 
be carried with full passenger load. 

(c) The cargo compartment loading and unloading shall 
be accomplished from ground level without the aid of lifts 
or ladders. They shall be arranged so that the direct load- 
ing and unloading can be accomplished at waist high height 
or less from outside the airplane. 

(d) Above outlined cargo requirements shall be based 
on 8 pounds per cubic foot density. For passengers, fou 
abreast seating arrangement is desirable for simplified 
weight and balance. The arrangement for carry-on storage 
of passenger baggage should represent smooth-flow op- 
eration. A floor design loading of 100 pounds per square 
foot is desired for passenger compartments and 150 pounds 
per square foot for cargo compartments. Provisions should 
be made for the ready installation of 200 pounds flooring 
throughout for military use. 

(e) Cargo compartment should be immediately adjacent 
to the passenger cabin so that flight attendants can con- 
veniently supervise the loading of both sections of the 
airplane. The cargo door opening shail be at floor level. 
An over-all height of about 48 inches and width of 36 
inches should be provided. A door rim 6 feet high and 7 
feet wide shall be provided in the airplane’s basic struc- 
ture, to meet military requirements. For civil use, this 
rim may be “skinned over” down to the desired door size 

(f) Pressurization is considered of importance in feeder- 
line operation if it can be obtained without undue eco- 
nomic penalty. Consideration should be given to pressuri 
zation resulting in sea level pressure at 5,000 feet to en 
able climb and descent at maximum rates and thus increase 
block speeds. 

(g) Thermal anti-icing or other improved method of 
surface anti-icing required. 

(h) Either conventional piston engines or turbines may 
be used, but if piston engines are used provision for the 
installation of turbines shall be made. 

(i) Cargo compartments should be heated, but no provi- 
sion for humidity control need be provided. Build-in heat- 
ing, ventilation and refrigerated cooling is extremely im- 
portant on a feederline airplane, since the stops are of 
such short duration as to prohibit the use of ground equip- 
ment for this purpose. This equipment should be readily 
removable. 

(j) Servicing arrangements should be such that mini- 
mum personnel will be required. Refueling should require 
only one man, and all maintenance should require minimum 
work. All components should be easily accessible and parts 
and accessories should be simple and interchangeable so 
that minimum maintenance and replacement costs can be 
realized. 

ESTIMATED DIRECT OPERATING COST (100% 
load): Lowest possible cost per plane-mile is of primary 
importance. Cost should be based on an average distance 
between landings of 65 miles. Direct operating cost pe! 
plane-mile and per ton-mile shall be less than that of the 
DC-3 with both airplanes computed on the ATA method 
basis with a 7-year depreciation period for the new air- 
plane and a 4-year period for the DC-3. *® *® ® 
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Planning for the Future— 
Building for the Present 


Bendix Products’ position of leadership in fuel metering and Assembled here, also, is the most modern and comprehensive 
landing gear has been attained through its unique ability machinery in the industry to assure production in quantity 
to plan as well as to produce. and precision in quality to meet your most exacting demands. 
The specialized knowledge of trained engineers and the vast Whether your problem is planning or producing fuel meter- 
research facilities of Bendix are constantly employed in the ing, carburetion, struts, brakes or wheels, you will find Bendix 
development of new and better products. Products is best qualified to do the job. 


BENDIX - Sivrsicn ° SOUTH BEND 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 


Continued trom pa ge 25) 
Board’s discussion of the commercial 
self-suthciency problem the more 
pointed 

Ww ivs in which the local service 


n the direction of 


carriers Can MOVE 
improving their expense-non mail rey 
enue ratio are obvious to my readers. 
This is a long-range problem constant 
ly challenging the technical and ad 
ministrative skill of management 
Whether an improvement in that area 
can be brought about through the de 
velopment ot in urplane better 
idapted to the needs ot the local serv - 
ice Operators ind as to that there 
is stall only igreement as to the de 
sirability of such an airplane and little 
iureement as to what sort of airplane 
it should be) or whether through an 
improvement in load factors through 
greater utilization of equipment, or 
whether through any one of a number 
of other techniques calculated to re 
duce costs or mecrease non mail reve 
nues, ill ire possibilities to which 
constant and painstaking attention 
must of necessity be given. 

One should not be misled into being 
too pessimistic as to the future by 
virtue of a recognition of the continu 
ing nature and extent ol the problems 


' , 1) 
stall unsolved, nor should one be too 
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optimistic as a result of the recent 
consistent improvement in trafhe on 
most lines, all of which is to the good, 
but some of which may be attributable 
to a cold war-created type of pros 
perity which may tend to over-state 
the long-range trend. 

To my mind one of the most intri- 
guing as well as dangerous manifesta- 
tions in air transportation in recent 
years has been the emphasis given to 
the so-called subsidy separation idea. 
[wo years ago when the idea was first 
seriously advanced it was conceived by 
its sponsors almost entirely as an ac 
counting technique intended only to 
prov ide a bookkeeping method of 
identifying the total amount of Gov 
ernment mail pay which could not be 
considered as compensation tor carry 
ing the mail. At that time all seemed 
to agree that the subsidy separation 
legislation which was then first pro 
posed involved nothing more than that 
and no one seriously suggested that it 
involved any fundamental change in 
the concept of Government support as 
contained in the Civil Aeronautics 


Act. 


Damaging Results of Subsidy 
Separation 


It seems to the writer that, rightly 


or wrongly, that view of the situation 
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has been somewhat lost sight of. Many 
now apparently believe that subsidy 
separation means much more than that 
and that its proper and necessary re 
sult will be to reduce if not to elimi 
nate the amount of Government sup 
port to air transportation. 

An illuminating illustration of cut 
rent thinking on this subject in some 
quarters can be found in the Congres 
sional Record of September 17 of this 
vear. That date marked the opening 
of the Senate debate on the so called 
“Air Mail Subsidy Separation Act of 
1951,” sponsored by Senator Johnson 
of Colorado. At one point the sponsor 
of the bill said, “It has not been our 
purpose in drafting this legislation, to 
eliminate any essential subsidies, but 
merely to disclose publicly their true 
extent and character.” In spite of this 
assertion, a careful reading of the Rec 
ord will indicate that not only the 
bill’s sponsor but many others ap 
parently are imbued with the idea that 
the adoption of this legislation will al 
most automatically result in great sa\ 
ings of Federal funds. 

It seems to me that this trend of 
thinking is adverse to the best interests 
of civil aviation. To begin with, it 
is clearly self-evident that the mere 
transfer of subsidy disbursements from 
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Shell supplies Aviation Fuel 


to all these local Service Airlines 


Test 8 airlines are important 
scheduled businesses . . . vital com- 
ponents of the greatest flying net- 
work in the world. 

Shell’s growth in the aviation in- 
dustry and in research has paralleled 
the growth of air transportation in 
every respect. 
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at some $60,000,000, is a sample of 
accounting legerdemain which will not 
reduce the burden on the 
United States Treasury at all. Thus, 
any ultimate savings to the taxpayer 


financial 


can only be derived from a dollarwise 


reduction in subsidy appropriations. 
Anyone with an intimate knowledge 
of the air transportation industry well 
that 


time 


realizes such a course of action 


at this result in an 


vital air 


can only 
curtailment of 


Inasmuch as 


equivalent 
transportation services. 
the local service carriers constitute a 
segment within the airline industry 
which, for inherent operational rea- 
sons, depends to a large extent on gov- 


ernmental support during its develop- 


LOCAL SERVICE AIRLINES 
Comparison of Revenue Hours Flown 


mental period, they might well bear 
the brunt of any such curtailment. 
One more point on subsidy: One of 
the most unfortunate things which 
could result from the adoption of any 
subsidy separation legislation would be 
a general belief that it would afford 
some rule of thumb by which he who 
runs and reads may differentiate the 
so-called “good” carriers from those 
which are “sub-standard.” What I am 
getting at is that nothing could be 
more unfortunate than to have the end 
result of subsidy separation legislation 
of between those 
which are economically 
and those which are not, with the im- 


a division carriers 


self-sufficient 


plicit understanding that those which 


economically — self-sufficient are 


better members of the ait 


are 
necessarily 
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mail rate at a profit; conversely, a less 
than completely ideal management 
could operate an ideal route pattern at 
a profit without the benefit of any 
substantial of Government 
money. 


I would not wish to be thought of 


amount 


as opposing the principle of subsidy 
separation. All I am endeavoring to do 
is to point out some of the 
things which have been and still are 
of concern to many who believe on the 


again 


one hand that separation is desirable 
and on the other that the technique for 
doing so should be developed carefully 
and so as not to do irreparable damage 
to a sound and still developing air 


transportation system. * * * 
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Second Quarter % ° 

Airline 1950 1951 = Increase others. Airline sses0" tad increase 
AN Americen ... 6,201:50 6,336:47 2.98 We all know, but the general public Sl Americon ... 28,959 = 36,968 23.37 
ae Py ttiey ete ar XY may not, that attaining commercial —— P m wane oni 
mpire e : ° $ " . . r ’ ° ° 
Frontier 5,816:42 4,287:21 164.42 self-sufhciency is not typically an in- Frontier 54,516 109,466 100.80 
Lake Central 1,621:26  8,008:36 37.68 7 } Lake Central 5,813 19,929 242.84 
Mid-Cont. 106 1,629:33 erent tribute to the management ot Mid-Cont. 106 21,644 
—— —_— — $48.485 an airline but rather comes as a result — ° 98.012 
Fiodment e.meerse 6.ceets vy of a good management operating under + ena pop 4 eas a= 
toneer ® : e : . neer ’ ‘ . 
Robinson 2,215:00 2,802:00 26:50 what I would call a good hunting Rebinsee 16,470 26,138 58.70 

¢ g $ m ’ ’ . 
Southwest [547515 5,108:59 13.40 license. Southwest 50.251 46.190 (8.08) 
terriees, Regt ESE (ERP Stated another way, the best airline Wemriaay RASS RR ht 

Ss ® : ° : $ ‘ ° . 
Wiggins 894:15 1,315:09 47.07 management in the world could not Wiggins 0 859 ; 
Wisc. Central 3,964:40  3,523:32 (11.13) j Wisc. Central 12,176 31,908 162.06 
Total 58,801:41 71,727:07 21.98 run a thin route on a compensatory Total 320,535 491,224 53.25 
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PROGRESS wie BEECHCRAFT 








| 39,473 passengers 
| 695,236 ibs. of freight and baggage 
140,387 ibs. of mail 
1,771,238 miles traveled 
... all by Beechcraft BONANZA 


This is the impressive transportation record With increasing atomic airlift loads and sched- 
amassed since August, 1947, by the Beech- ules, Carco Air Service has now become the 
craft fleet of Carco Air Service of Albuquerque, first to press into operation the new Beech- 
N. M., which provides scheduled daily air craft Twin-Bonanza, having ordered three. 
service for the Atomic Energy Commission’s These will make possible for the first time round- 
remote Los Alamos Project. the-clock air operations from the mountain air 
\s with Beechcraft Bonanzas operated by strip at Los Alamos, greatly increasing 
hundreds of firms and business men for trans- Carco’s airlift capacity for national defense. 
portation, each Carco flight has proved economical Even more impressive performance records 
of manpower, time and expense. Carco has thus will be amassed, symbol of progress in 
contributed materially to the national defense effort Carco operations and Beechcraft leadership in 
with Beechcraft speed, dependability and economy. air transportation. 











@ Range at 60% power, 1,005 miles 
Top speed at sea level, 200 mph 
Cruising speed at 10,000 ft., 191 mph 
Rate of climb, 1,650 fpm 
Service ceiling, 20,400 ft. 
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Bonanzas have flown 39,473 passengers 


: 


40,000 Passengers 


By TOM ASHLEY 
| less than four years of 


operations, a small airline in 
New Mexico has shuttled some 40,000 
passengers, almost 1,000,000 Ibs. of 


Beechcrafts shuttle between Los Alamos 
and Albuquerque (left), 65 miles away. 
New Twin-Bonanza is shown below on 
take-off from Los Alamos and in flight 
over mountainous terrain. 
(FLIGHT MAGAZINE Photos.) 
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freight and baggage and some 140,000 
lbs. of mail between the atomic-bomb 
city of Los Alamos and Albuquerque, 
its nearest main-line transportation 
terminal. Practically all of the airlift 
has been moved by small, 4-place air- 
planes—larger ones have been unable 
to operate regularly to and from 
itomic city’s small mountain-top air 
strip and there’s no room anywhere 
near there for a larger strip. Last 


Beec h - 


craft Twin-Bonanzas were placed in 


month two of the first new 


operation on the airlift, adding depend- 

ibility and safety for night flying. 
Such is the distinction of one of 

civil aviation’s most unique operations, 


Carco Air Service. With 16 pilots 


chosen for mountain flying skill, 12 
mechanics and 13 airplanes, this little 


enterprise has overcome a succession 
of obstacles to show steady growth 
ind progress. Carco is unique also in 
that it carries U. S. mail without Post 


Othce pay, doing this as a courtesy 


First two Twin-Bonanzas available went 
to Carco Air Service. They have made 
single-engine take-offs in tests at Los 
Alamos, elevation 7,100 ft. 
FLIGHT MAGAZINE Phot: 
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service to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the citizens of the remote 
atomic city. In an era of big-airplane 
and big-airline philosophy, Carco Air 
Service shuttles its lightplanes in and 


of mail to and from this mountain strip serving the atomic city of Los Alamos, N. M., pop. 12,000. 


out of the remote mountain top like 


winged jeeps, reducing travel time 


across desolate terrain to 30 mins. by 
lightplane and saving 5 hrs. of direct 


travel time by auto for each of the 

















thousands of scientists and others mak- 
ing the round trip by air. 

Seven 4-place Beechcraft Bonanzas 
and one 9 plac e Beechcraft D-18S hav e 
accomplished this on regular daily air 
schedules. In addition, Carco Air Serv- 
ice Operates an extensive non-scheduled 
airlift for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, branching out from Albu- 
querque to all sections of the nation. 
This operation is flown in three large 
multi-engine air transports, one OW ned 
by Carco and two leased from the 
U. S. Air Force. It is mainly for air 
cargo and has flown several million 
pounds of high-priority freight dur- 
ing the last several years. 

But the little Bonanzas are the 
workhorses of the airlift. 
Twelve schedules daily are flown, with 
making each 


atomic 


one to planes 
schedule. This frequency 1s the key- 
stone. It means that the airlift is op- 


seven 


erated to fit the needs of the Los 
Alamos community, rather than the 
passengers having to conform to the 
needs of the air service. 

By diligently following this con- 
cept, Carco Air Service has established 
its planes as a part of the atomic city’s 
daily affairs. Busy scientists, who make 
up the bulk of its passengers, have 
come to know from experience that 
they can depend on a Bonanza arriv- 
ing or departing with clock-like regu- 
larity on their remote hill top. 
Whether there’s a load or not, each 
of the twelve daily schedules is flown 
exactly on time. In 46 months there 
have been only about 240 cancella- 
tions—out of some 18,000 scheduled 
flights. This is a record of completing 
almost 99 per cent of all schedules. 

Che result has been a steady growth 
in trathe. Service was inaugurated on 
September 1, 1947. At the end of the 
first year, Carco’s Bonanzas had aver- 
20 passengers daily. This 


ived ibout 
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has almost tripled, the daily passenger 
load now being about 50 passengers. 

If conventional, modern-day airline 
philosophy had to be followed, noth- 
ing less than a 21-passenger DC-3 
could handle the Los Alamos trafhec 
volume. By this same concept, one or 
two round trips daily would be all 
such a city of only 12,000 or so popu- 
lation could hope for. But Los Alamos 
escaped this kind of reasoning from 
the beginning—it is physically impos- 
sible to operate DC-3 and larger air- 
liners from the little mountain-top air 
strip because of altitude and wind 
conditions. 


Carco Aids Atomic Progress 


Through the air service it has sup- 
plied to Los Alamos, Carco has con- 
tributed materially to America’s atom- 
ic energy program. This was confirmed 
to us by C. L. Tyler, Los Alamos op- 
erations manager of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, who emphasized the 
importance of manpower, time and 
money savings effected through the 
use of the air service. 

“Los Alamos was located on the 
mesas of an isolated New Mexico 
mountain range partially because such 
isolation was necessary for an atomic 
weapons research laboratory,” he ex- 
plained. ‘In the earlier days, such iso- 
lation also handicapped the atomic pro- 
gram by imposing major difhculties in 
the fast transportation of personnel 
and materials and fast communications 
by letter. 

“When regular air 
opened between Los Alamos and Al- 
buquerque late in 1947, this handicap 
was overcome for the first time. Each 


service was 


round trip by air saves five hours of 
the time of key personnel. The cost 
per passenger is less than for the gov- 
ernment surface transportation pre- 
viously provided, and there are other 
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Headquarters for Carco Air Service is this hangar on Kirtland Field, Albuquerque. That's Chief Pilot Bill Hartshorne at the transmitter. 
Two large transports are operated by Carco on lease from USAF. 
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(FLIGHT MAGAZINE Photo.) 


direct savings such as reduced reim- 
bursement for travel expenses. By con 
necting in Albuquerque with major 
airlines, Carco’s service greatly speeds 
personnel, shipments and communica- 
tions. Incidentally, the people of our 
community also benefit as they have 
the advantages of regularly-scheduled 
air travel. 

“Our contract air service has con- 
tributed materially to the nation’s 
atomic energy program. It is truly eco- 
nomical of 
money.” 

The Bonanza, operated within its 


manpower, time and 


recognized limitations, proved prac 
tical from the start. Sometimes the 
fleet of lightplanes airlifted in one day 
as many as 150 atomic scientists be 
tween Los Alamos and Albuquerque. 
Limited passenger capacity is one of 
the lightplane’s disadvantages but in 
this case it meant frequency of sched- 
ules, and Los Alamos was benefitted 
because its travelers could arrive or 
depart 10 or 12 times daily instead of 
twice or four times daily in large 
transports had these been practical. 

Four years of progress has been re- 
stricted to improvements in safety and 
ethciency through skills in pilotage, 
maintenance and general operating 
techniques. Progress through equip- 
ment change has not been possible— 
until now. Last month Carco placed 
into operation the first newly-designed 
Twin-Bonana to be delivered by Beech 
Aircraft Corporation. Regular de- 
liveries of this small twin from pro- 
duction are not scheduled until next 
year, but Carco was able, by paying 
a premium covering the extra labor 
involved, to obtain the first two 
“hand-built” models to be released by 
Beech following CAA certification and 
approval of the design. A third one is 
on order for later delivery. 

With the new twins, Carco is on 
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Although atomic airlift Bonanzas have a perfect safety record, newly-developed 6-place Twin-Bonanzas are being added to improve 
service through more schedules. No other twin-engine plane tried at Los Alamos has been capable of single-engine take-offs from this 
4,000-ft. mountain strip. It has Lycoming engines of 260 hp. each and full-feathering propellers. 


the threshold of a new era in small 
uirline standards never before possible 
because no twin before it ever offered 
is much performance as the new 
lwin-Bonanza. For example, it op- 
erates satisfactorily on one engine in 
in emergency from the mountain-top 
Los Alamos air strip w here predecessor 
twins either could not operate on one 
engine or offered such marginal single 
engine performance as to be impracti- 
cal. It can also maintain 8,500 to 9,000 
tt. or so of altitude on one engine at 
gross load, being able to complete 
flights in case of engine failure over 
the mountainous terrain where Carco 


Thus 


rade safe and pr ictical for the first 


operates. night operations are 


me Tor the atomic airlift, and round- 
he-clock scheduling can greatly in 


ease the usefulness of the air service 


to the Community it serves. 


Because of the new twin’s signif 


cance to air transportation in general, 


ve went to Los Alamos to see for our- 


] 


lves how Carco’s transition was be- 


ne effected and how the new aircraft 


pertormed in actual commercial op- 
itions. We had been there three years 
ivo shortly after the atomic airlift was 
naugurated, and this was an oppor- 
inity to check up on the hilltop’s 
rvice, 
Clark Carr of Albuquerque, long- 
me barnstormer and aircraft operator 
the Southwest and South America 
etore he established Carco Aur Serv- 
little 


e, was all smiles over his new 


anding at Los Alamos, Twin-Bonanza was 
hotographed just before touching down. 
own as first section on each schedule, 
arcos No. | Twin-Bonanza carried 91! 


assengers first 3 days of its operation. 
(FLIGHT MAGAZINE Photo.) 


twin. “It works,” he said on our ar- 
rival. “It does more at altitude strips 
than any twin ever did.” Continuing, 
first Twin-Bonanza had 
the first three 


he said the 
carried 91 passengers 
days of its scheduled operations. That’s 


working, for the Twin-Bonanza is a 


6-place airplane, with pilot and 5 
passengers. 
By “it works,” Carr referred to 


twin-engine safety in taking off from 
the mountain strip at 7,100-ft. alti- 
tude. The first thing done with the 
T'win-Bonanza was a demonstration of 
this safety. Loaded to full 5,500-Ib 
gross, it was accelerated to 90 mph. 
and braked to a stop on the 4,000-ft. 
strip. Thus, in case of an engine failure 
take-off 
brought to a safe stop on the ground 


during the run, it can be 
from 90 mph., which is above the air- 


single-engine _ take-off 


safe 


plane’s 
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speed. The next test was to accelerate 
to 90 mph. on take-off, feather an 
engine, and complete the take-off on 
ome engine. Again it was loaded to 
gross weight of 5,500 Ibs., and when 
the engine was feathered the Twin- 
Bonanza maintained 90 mph. and 
climbed out at 60 feet per 
ute. This has been done many times 
at lower altitudes with higher rate of 
climb, but the Los Alamos test was the 
first at 
level. Air temperature was 65 degrees 
F. 

Rate-of-climb on both 
phenomenal in the Twin-Bonanza at 
this altitude. At its best 
speed, which is about 105 mph. indi- 


min- 


such an elevation above sea 


engines 1s 
climbing 


cated air speed, it climbs out from 

Los Alamos at about 800 ft. per min. 

At cruising climb speed of about 125- 
(Continued on page 69) 
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Specializing in the Manufacture of 
AN Specification and Special Bolts 
AMC Supply has your aircraft needs in com- 
plete warehouse stocks. Rubber and plastic 
Products, Electrical Cable and Supplies, AN 
Specification Parts and Supplies, Dopes, 
Fabrics, and Many Other Aircraft Supplies. 


In order to better serve you, AMC Supply 
now has complete facilities for the manu- 
facture of hard-to-get, AN, NAS Bolts and 
Special Assemblies. Send us your require- 
ments and drawings. 


. + « COM- 
plete stocks of indust- 
rial and Army-Navy 
specification “O” Rings. 
Our engineering staff is 
always available to as- 
sist you in selecting the 
compounds best suited 
to your needs or to 
develope new com- 
pounds. 


ccs AO 
specification and in- 
dustrial Grommets of 
Standard, Bumper and 
Special Molded types. 
Inquiries and requests 
for quotations an- 
swered by return mail. 
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CAB Decrees Local Service Carriers Must Remain “‘Local” 


N a determination of policy announced September 25, 1951, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board stated that it would add a provision to certificates 
of local air service carriers to make it clear that their operations are definitely 
local air transportation as distinguished from the service rendered by the sched- 
uled trunkline air carriers. The language which will be included in local service 


certificates, as they are renewed, is: 


“This certificate is issued pursuant to a determination of policy by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board that in the discharge of its obligation to encourage 
and develop air transportation under the Civil Aeronautics Act, as amended, 
it is in the public interest to establish certain air carriers who will be pri- 
marily engaged in short-haul air transportation as distinguished from the 
service rendered by trunk-line air carriers. In accepting this certificate the 
holder acknowledges and agrees that the primary purpose of the certificate 
is to authorize and require it to offer short-haul air transportation service 


of the character described above.” 


The Board indicated that the provision to be inserted in the certificates of 
public convenience and necessity of local air carriers is consistent with a resolu- 
tion adopted by the local service carriers at their 1951 Local Service Seminar 
at Purdue University sponsored by FLIGHT MAGAZINE in June, wherein the 


local air carriers themselves unanimously agreed: “. . 
y ag 


. that it is their intention 


to continue to fulfill solely the responsibilities of local service carriers and 


remain local service carriers.” * 


AIR REPORT 


(Continued from page 7) 
chase of 30 new-type DC-6’s for 
$35,000,000 in addition to 17 being de- 
livered this year at $19,000,000. Post- 
war DC-6 sales now total 315 planes, 
exclusive of military orders. 


FLIGHT TRAINING EVALUA- 
TION OF TEMCO BUCKAROO AND 
BEECH MENTOR is under way at 
Goodfellow Air Force Base, San An- 
gelo, Texas, with 9 cadets assigned to 
the Temco and 6 to the Beech in an 
experimental project. Each student 
will receive 130 hrs. of instruction. 
Orders for new trainers are expected 
eventually to result from the evalua- 
tion. 


CROSS-WIND LANDING GEAR 
developed by Goodyear is being tested 
on a C-54.... DIESEL POWER FOR 
LIGHTPLANES is being studied by 
Taylorcraft, with a T-Craft 18 now 
flying with a 125-hp. air-cooled diesel 
power plant. 

JET POWER PLANT DEVELOP- 
MENT by Hiller Helicopters is now 
being accelerated by a new division of 
the company. Projects range from 
small jets for single-seater ‘copters to 
large engines for transport helicop- 
ters. Whirl stands will produce super- 
sonic air speeds for rotor tips. 

CHANCE VOUGHT F7U_ CUT- 
LASS FIGHTERS made their first 
carrier take-offs and landings at sea 
recently, in qualification and evalua- 
tion exercises. 


BEECH BONANZA PRODUCTION 
is about 70 per cent of last year’s out- 
put, but is being increased during the 
last quarter. The Twin-Bonanza dem- 
onstration tour is now in the North- 
west, having visited 20 distributor- 
ships and flying 2,200 passengers on 
hops. . BEECH IS ESTABLISH- 
ING PRODUCTION FACILITIES at 
Liberal, Kansas, for military work not 
disclosed. 


TWO-PLACE TF-51 MUSTANG 


* 


+ 


TRAINERS produced by Temco have 
passed final acceptance tests and are 
being delivered to USAF. Major en- 
gineering changes were effected to 
provide two completely equipped cock- 
pits in F-51D's. Test pilots say 2- 
seater flies better than single-seater. 


ELIMINATION OF SPARK PLUG 


FOULING is claimed for new Shell 
Oil Company fuel ingredient. . . . 
BOEING ENGINEERS HAVE 


PERFECTED AN ANTI-FOULING 
SPARK PLUG described as utilizing 
a special pre-combustion chamber to 


protect electrodes and other critical 
parts. 
NEW CONVAIR 340 TRANS- 


PORTS on order total over 100 follow- 
ing an order for three from Philippine 
Air Lines. Fifteen carriers now op- 
erate Convair 240’s. These planes, plus 


new models on order, now number 
nearly 300. 
THIRD ANNUAL ALL-TEXAS 


AIR TOUR got under way Oct. 6 for 
a seven-day itinerary making it the 
nation’s longest state tour with 3,000 
miles to be covered. Sponsored by 
Texas Flying Farmers, Texas State 
Aviation Association, Texas Private 
Fliers Association and Texas Aero- 
nautics Commission, it focuses ‘atten- 
tion on role of private planes in 
emergencies or defense. Cliff Green, 
former airport manager at Temple, is 
now Texas Aeronautics Commission 
director, succeeding Asbury Meadows 
who resigned. 

U.S. JET ENGINE PRODUCTION 
IS 6 MONTHS BEHIND SCHED- 
ULES set by military planners, due 
to acute machine tool, materials and 
components shortages. ... U. S. AIR- 
CRAFT INDUSTRY has built more 
different jet plane types and produced 
more jet planes of all types than all 
the rest of the world combined, with 
the exception of Russia, says the Air- 
craft Industries Association. This rec- 
ord includes 53 different jet types of 
planes, 20 different types of jet en- 
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> Nearly a year of intensive air and ground train- 
ing is needed to qualify an Air Force student as a 
navigator. To speed up the training program, the 
Air Force now instructs groups of 10 to 14 men 
simultaneously in flying classrooms equipped with 
Sperry instruments. 

> Minimum tie-ups of valuable manpower and 
equipment . . . realistic training in navigating and 
tactical procedures . individual instruction of 
trainees are the results of the speeded up training 
program in the new Convair T-29 flying classrooms. 


> Students have finger-tip access to Sperry equip- 


ment which helps them solve involved navigational 
problems —even extremely difficult ones met over 
unchartered polar areas. 


> Sperry navigational facilities provided are the 
Gyropilot*, its standard accessory, Automatic 
Approach Control, and flight instruments for 
attitude and direction. Fourteen repeaters... 
one at each student station. . . are controlled 
by the Master Gyrosyn*Compass. Thus Sperry — 
by providing the very latest aids to navigation — 
helps the U. S. Air Force develop new “men of 
precision.” 





GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off- 


Sif 


; GREAT NECK, NEW YORK ~- CLEVELAND + NEW ORLEANS + BROOKLYN + LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE 
IN CANADA—SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., INTERNATIONAL AVIATION BUILDING, MONTREAL 
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gines and a series of rocket engines. 
At present the industry is producing 
8 advanced types of jet fighters and 
5 jet bomber types. One 8-jet bomber 
has been tested and two new 8-jet 
super bombers will fly late this year 
(Boeing and Convair). . . . GREAT 
BRITAIN HAS 3 TO 5-YEAR LEAD 
in turbine-powered commercial trans- 
ports, thanks to its $400,000,000 gov- 
ernment subsidy. Douglas Aircraft 
Company Treasurer H. W. Strangman 
says U. S. airline industry is not ready 
to absorb jet transports but when the 
time comes the U. S. will produce the 
best jet transports available any- 
where. 


TREMENDOUS SAVINGS IN 
LARGE AIRCRAFT CONSTRUC- 
TION have been accomplished by 
Lockheed through a newly-engineered 
wing panel described as the start of 
a new school of airplane design. 
Largest single piece of aircraft wing 
ever made, it is a self-stiffening panel 
32 ft. long and 4 ft. wide. A 323-lb. 
aluminum alloy strip, it was milled 
out of a solid, 900-lb. slab of metal. 
Each such panel eliminates 5,000 
rivets, representing over 300 man 
hours of riveting, and replaces com- 
plicated assemblies composed of some 
1,500 different parts. Six years of en- 
gineering produced the radical panel. 
It was perfected for production of 
Super Constellations, 68 of which are 
on order for seven airlines at a cost 
of $100,000,000 


PRATT & WHITNEY J-42 TURBO- 
WASP has become the first jet air- 


ris - 
= 
. 


*) 


craft engine for which the Navy has 
authorized 1,000-hr. overhaul inter- 
vals. Rated at 5,000 Ibs. thrust dry 
and 5,750 lbs. thrust using water in- 
jection, the J-42 was the predecessor 
of the newer and more powerful 
P & W J-48. Amazing durability has 
been claimed for the J-42 by Pratt & 
Whitney, which says Navy and Marine 
pilots report the engine has “swal- 
lowed” rocks, 3-in. tree trunks and 
other debris in their air intakes “with- 
out serious damage or loss of ef- 
ficiency.”” One such report covered a 
machine-gun bullet from enemy 
ground fire which entered a J-42 com- 
bustion chamber tearing a 2.5-in. hole 
in the cover. It then passed through 
nozzle guide vanes and entered the 
turbine, which was whirling at 12,000 
rpm. The bullet swirled around the 
turbine several times, curling its 
blades to two-thirds their normal area, 
before passing out the tail pipe. The 
Marine pilot of the Grumman Panther 
said he felt only a slight jar and made 
several more attacks, using full throt- 
tle without any loss of power or speed. 
Then he flew 20 mins. more at full 
power, followed by 80 mins. at cruis- 
ing power to reach home base. Slightly 
higher fuel consumption and a 2 per 
cent increase in engine rpm. indi- 
cated the major damage which had 
been done by the bullet. 

THREE WAR SURPLUS TRANS- 
PORTS offered on bids by CAA at its 
Oklahoma City Aeronautical Center 
brought a total of $800,000. TWA paid 
$320,001 for a Lockheed Constellation 
after two C-54’s had earlier brought 





AERO COMMANDER PRODUCTION LINE IN OKLAHOMA CITY was photographed as 
No. | production airplane was rolled off at the end of August, with five more airplanes 
nearing completion behind it. Test Pilot Bert Bantle was nearing completion of certifica- 


tion tests in October and General Manager Ted Smith was planning to roll off two planes 


weekly beginning in November. Over 45 of the $45,000, 6-pl. twins have been ordered. 
They are powered with 260-hp. Lycomings. President Rufe Amis said No. |'s performance 
in tests was running according to engineering estimates. Production model differs from 
prototype with new-type nacelles, larger cabin interior, new-type windshield, elaborate 
instrument panel with dual control columns and rudder pedals and other improvements. 
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(Aero Design & Engineering Photo.) 


over $500,000 from Eastern Air Lines 
and Trans Ocean Airlines. 


WHAT LOOKS LIKE COMMEND- 
ABLE LOGIC AND COMMON 
SENSE marks a recent Civil Aero- 
nautics Board decision permitting 
Alaskan pilot-owners to engage in 
limited air carrier operations for 5 
more years under an existing exemp- 
tion. Certificated carriers cannot con- 
veniently operate the sporadic service 
required by the scattered population 
of Alaska, says CAB. “Although the 
Alaskan pilot-owner operations in 4- 
passenger aircraft sometimes dupli- 
cate route segments of scheduled 
carriers, this type of emergency and 
casual service is necessary because of 
the terrain, weather and wilderness,” 
an official statement explained. 

AUTOMATIC ALTITUDE CON- 
TROL UNIT for the widely-popular 
Lear L-2 autopilot has been placed on 
the market by Lear, Inc., and its 64 
distributors. Said to be accurate to 
within plus or minus 50 ft. and useful 
with autopilots of other makes, the 
Lear unit is housed in a cylinder 3.78 
ins. in diameter and 2.75 ins. high. It 
weighs only 1.1 Ibs. 


T-6G TRAINERS are being turned 
out by North American Aviation at 
its recently re-activated Columbus 
(Ohio) plant. They are remanufac- 
tured versions of the wartime AT-6. 

NEW ORDERS FOR F7U-3 CUT- 
LASS FIGHTERS from the Navy 
have been received by Chance Vought 
Aircraft in Dallas. Three thousand ad- 
ditional employes will be added. 
MORE B-36 BOMBERS have been 
ordered from Convair at Fort Worth 
... TEMCO HAS NEW C-54 RE- 
CONDITIONING CONTRACT, has 
large-scale overhaul project unde 
way at Greenville, Texas, air base 
plant. . . . WAR SURPLUS B-29 
BOMBERS are being flown from 
storage at Pyote, Texas, to Marietta, 
Georgia, where Lockheed is remanu- 
facturing them before launching into 
production of Boeing B-47 jet bombers. 

A SECOND EXTENSION OF 
THE DEADLINE FOR AIRMAN ID 
CARDS has been made by CAB. The 
new deadline is December 15. It had 
been October 1. The Board said CAA 
safety agents in the field reported 
many airmen found it impossible to 
obtain birth certificates and other 
necessary documents prior to Oct. 1. 


A NEW SPRAY APPLIED BY 
ATOMIZER TO GLASS SURFACES 
COMBATS WINDOW FOGGING in 
aircraft. It was developed by Regal 
Air Corp., 500 Fifth Ave., New York, 
and is known as RA-12. The same firm 
developed the FC-10 Rain Repellent 
now widely used. 

=XCELLENT BOOKLETS ON ITS 
L-2 AUTOPILOT AND ITS NEWER 
LEARMATIC NAVIGATOR are avail- 
able from Lear, Inc., 11916 West Pico 
Blvd., Los Angeles 64, Calif. Pictures 
illustrate all operations. 
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Remember These Names! 


they are nationally-recognized leaders 


ECAUSE their Authorized Cessna Service is carefully de- 
signed and maintained to satisfy all the service needs of 
Cessna owners everywhere, you'll want to remember the operators 
listed on this page beneath the famous Cessna Sign of Service. 
These Authorized Cessna Service Operators stock genuine Cessna 
parts and factory-approved accessories and supplies for your Cessna. 
They are specially equipped to satisfy your needs with factory 
methods and factory training. Their work is based on nationwide 
factory standards of repair and overhaul, the result of factory-co- 
ordinated analysis of time work which eliminates guessing and 
guarantees dependable flat rates to Cessna owners. 
Remember the names of the Authorized Cessna Service Operators 
on this page—they’re your assurance of satisfactory service, NA- 
TIONALLY RECOGNIZED AS LEADERS IN THEIR BUSINESS. 





These progressive Cessna Authorized Service Shops offer flat-rate service. 


Aircraft Sales Company 
Meacham Field 
F + Worth, Texas 


Champ’ s Flying Service 
n pal Airport 
" Pa Texas 


Clinch Flying Service 
icipal Airport 
North Platte, Nebraska 


Clinton Aviation Company 
st apleton Airfield 
nver, Colorado 


Southwestern Skyways, Inc. 
Ragle Airpark 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Hair Flying Service 
Harding Field 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Kenneth Starnes Aviation 


Service 


Mustang Aviation, Inc. Adams Field; Little Rock, Arkansas 


Mustang Airport 
! was . . 
eee ae West Texas Flying Service 

, , Midiand Airpark 
Ragsdale Flying Service Midland, Texas 
Municipal Airport = ‘ ” 
Austin, Texas Yingling Aircraft, Inc. 
Municipal Airport 
Wichita, Kansas 
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ITS’ AMERICA'S LOWEST PRICED 4-PLACE, ALL-METAL PLANE... 


hy Several Thousand Dollars 


WHAT DO |! 
WANT IN MY 
NEW AIRPLANE? 






CSSNla 


190 SERIES 


CESSNA 190 SERIES 
ON DISPLAY AT 
YOUR CESSNA DEALER'S 
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1. All-metal construction? A must. 

2. Highcruising speed with economy? Definitely. 
Open it up side by side with any other new 
airplane under $12,000. You will get more 
miles per gallon at high cruising speed than 
anything else in its class. Check results of 
recent efficiency races. 

3. Big enough so 4 adults travel in comfort? Yes. 
Room for four adults to ride several hours 
in comfort, plenty of leg room in rear and 
front seats. 

4. Low noise level? Yes. 

Try conversing during flight from front to 
rear seats in normal tones, again the best. 


5. Abundant pay load? Yes. 

Carry four people, and baggage and gas for a 
500-mile jump (full tanks of gas). You can do 
this safely in the Cessna, without exceeding 
the C.A.A. certified pay load of the airplane. 
6. Over-all reliability? Yes. 

Rugged construction, spring steel landing 
gear, proven power plant, built-in quality, 
backed up by years of experience building 
fine airplanes. 


Examine the Cessna 170 from propeller to 
rudder——you will find outstanding quality 
throughout ... very rugged construction... 
performance to easily handle the job. 


During 1950, the Cessna 170 outsold all other four-place airplanes, regardless of price. 





_ MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


a) l 
“| Cessna Aircraft Co. 
a | Dept. FM-5, Wichita, Kansas 
1\i Please send free literature giving complete description of the 
“a a \y Cessna 170. | 
FZ 4 Ton ~ —*} - N Address | 
é 5 ame 

we a | | 
A big, beautiful plane thot's perfect for large City State | 
or small business because it's so practical and | | 
economical. Air-line type engines and comfort. | | 

Over 160 m.p.h. cruising speed, Hamilton Stand- | Firm Name Phone No. 
ard Constant Speed Propellers Loan cnenencnenenenenenEsesenanenentbanehenanenananess! 
s 4 Mm Mmeai ~~ miscit a , a aa 3 _— = i. § Lu 
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Again this week! 


Laperienced Constellations will add another 


305,000 miles to their Fecord. of Lependibiliy , 


THAT'S FLYING EXPERIENCE—over three million miles—every week! 


Internationally famous, Constellations carry more people over 


more oceans and continents than any other modern transport. 
Experienced Conste lation service also excels at home. 
Four great domestic airlines now offer dependable Conste ‘llation 


service to principal U.S. cities! Next time you travel choose one 


of the fifteen world airlines that fly experienced Constellations. 
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KOREAN BOOMERANG — Like Lock- 
heed’s famous Hudson Bomber 
(‘Old Boomerang”) of WW II, 
the F-80 Shooting Star has 
proved rugged in combat. Built 
to take terrific battle damage yet 
return to base, the F-80 did ex- 
actly that in Korea... another 
“Boomerang.” 





SCIENCE OF DEPENDABILITY — Lock- 
heed’s new Electronics Building 
will house an advanced “Weath- 
er Laboratory, where every effect 
of weather can be studied first- 
hand...increasing the experience 
behind Lockheed dependability. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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NEW ORLEANS 


WASHINGTON. DO ¢ 


CHICAGO 


Fly Constellations Via: 

In tHE U.S.—Capital Airlines, 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines, 
Eastern Air Lines and Trans 
World Airlines. 

Overseas—Air France, Air 
India, Avianca, B. O. A. C., 
Israel Airlines, KLM, L.A.V., 
Pan American, Panair do 
Brasil, Qantas, South African 
Airways, TWA. 


Lockheed 


AIRCRAFT CORP., BURBANK, CALIF. 


Sook Mo Sickheed 
fer Lealershiip 
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Lockheed 


BEGINS WORK ON 
GIANT JET BOMBER 


Production of an undisclosed number 
of giant B-47 jet bombers has begun at 
Lockheed’s Marietta, Georgia, factory. 

As the world’s leading producer of 
jet aircraft and modern high-speed 
transports, Lockheed is especially 
qualified to build the Boeing-designed 
B-47’s for the Air Force. Production 
floor space at Marietta, plus Lock- 
heed’s California factories, makes 
Lockheed as large today as the entire 
U.S. air-frame industry in 1940. 


What's going on at Lockheed? 
Lockheed has developed a high-speed 
camera with a speed range of from 
1.000 to 3.000 frames a second. At 
}.000 per second, a 1L00-foot roll of 
l6-mm film goes through the camera 
in 1! seconds. Purpose of the speed: 
to check results when fast-dropping 
die hits a blank piece of metal. Ob- 
ective: development of stronger, new- 
type alloys for greater, faster aircraft 

. Another current research project 
creates arctic flying conditions 20,000 
feet above the California desert. On an 
actual F-O4 All Weather Jet Fighter, a 
spray bar shoots a fine. foggy mist on 
the nose and wing, building up layers 
of ice. Plane’s de-icing equipment is 
thus tested in actual flight. 


Past and future at Lockheed... 
One of Lockheed’s earlier transports, a 
Model 10 Electra, is approaching its 25,000th 
hour of flying time, in continuous service 
since 1937 for South Coast Airways, Pty., 
Lid., of New South Wales (Australia)... 
New Lockheed — r Constellations, in 
service by year’s end, will be the largest, 
lastest, rangiest commend! transports in 
service, So well have earlier Constellations 
proved themselves around the world that 
nore than 100 Super Constellations were 
ordered before the first production model 

. The new Lockheed-developed thin 

wing for the advanced F-94C—so thin it 
ooks almost fragile—is strong enough to 
support two fully-loaded Super Constella- 
ions (150 tons dead weight)—one at each 
ving tip. This new plane, 
nental defender because of its electronic 
iperiority, contains enough installed elec- 
cal power to supply a small community. 


America’s con- 
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LOCAL SERVICE 
DIRECTORY 


(Continued from page 45) 
Francisco Airport, South San Fran- 
cisco, California. John H. Connelly, 
president; T. R. Mitchell, vice presi- 
dent; H. S. White, vice president 
traffic and sales; A. W. Johnson, 
treasurer; Walter Roche, secretary. 

R. C. Couk, director of ground op- 
erations; J. W. Brown, director of 
flight operations and chief pilot; R. E. 
Costello, general traffic manager; 
E. H. Slingsby, comptroller; E. A. 
Rein, Jr., director of communications; 
W. Harry Barnes, superintendent of 
engine overhaul; S. M. Jessen, super- 
intendent of line maintenance. 

TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS, Mv- 
nicipal Airport, Houston, Texas. Earl 
McKaughan, president; Henry W. 
Erdman, vice president — operations; 
M. Lamar Muse, secretary-treasurer. 

Cliff M. Ewens, general traffic and 
sales manager; W. W. Blanton, man- 
ager of advertising and public rela- 
tions; Charles Baker, superintendent 
of engineering; E. William Helken, 
superintendent of communications; 
Howard Whately, superintendent of 
maintenance; Charles Bursiel, super- 
intendent of stations; H. E. Bradley, 
purchasing manager. 

WEST COAST AIRLINES, INC., 
Boeing Field, Seattle, Washington. 
Nick Bez, president; H. A. Munter, 
executive vice president; R. A. Duwe, 
secretary-treasurer. 

E. B. Code, operations manager; 
D. S. Vaughan, superintendent of 
maintenance. 

WIGGINS AIRWAYS, Logan Inter- 
national Airport, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Joseph Garside, president; 
Harold E. Shaw, executive vice presi- 
dent and treasurer; Elmer W. Wig- 
gins, Jr., vice president—operations; 
Frederic S. Tobey, secretary and traf- 
fic-sales manager. 

Clifford J. Fuller, Jr., operations 
manager; Ralph Hynes, chief pilot; 
Fred Valentine, superintendent of 
maintenance. 

WISCONSIN CENTRAL AIR- 
LINES, INC., Municipal Aijirpart, 
Madison, Wisconsin. Francis M. Hig- 
gins, president; H. N. Carr, executive 
vice president; D. G. Hendrickson, vice 
president operations and mainte- 
nance; Frank N. Buttomer, vice presi- 


LOCAL SERVICE AIRLINES 
Comparison of U. S$. Mail Ton-Miles Flown 
Second Quarters 1950 and 1951 

Second Quarter % 


Airline 1950 1951 Increase 
All Americon . 11,125 14,374 29.20 
Bononzc . s+ ae 1,738 28.46 
Central ‘ . 3,886 5,370 38.19 
Empire ......... 4,818 6,239 29.49 
Frontier ........ 12,917 33,170 156.79 
Lake Central .... 1,457 3,233 121.89 
Mid-Cont. 106 .. . 5,825 ie 
Mid-West 4,903 2,537 (48.26) 
SE havens ek kak me 5,869 ‘a 
Piedmont ....... 13,086 16,133 23.28 
akc ome 22,631 26,333 16.36 
Robinson 5,458 6,749 23.65 
Southern ....... 10,391 . 119.22 
Southwest ..... 12,185 15,989 31.22 
Trons-Texas ..... 13,541 13,587 0.34 
West Coast .... 1,827 4,199 129.83 
Wiggins . ; 501 412 = =(17.77) 
Wise, Central . 9,699 14,348 47.93 
Total . 129,778 198,884 53.25 
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dent — traffic and sales; Arthur E. 
Schwandt, secretary-treasurer. 

R. J. Ceronsky, chief pilot; Ray 
Noetzel, superintendent of mainte- 
nance; T. M. Needham, superintendent 
of stations; L. E. Cleland, superin- 
tendent of communications. 


LOCAL SERVICE AIRLINES 
Comparison of Break-Even Needs 
(Cents Per Revenue Mile) 
Second Quarters 1950 and 1951 
Second Quarter 


Airline 1950 1951 
Pe ED 4 0.00 cn eias 55.08 48.14 
PE <ccnsagenesesenenes Sie 64.79 
ie oe ee eee hi 31.79 *94.%6 
SEED. a ncces eer 39.06 
Frontier ..... 62.89 54.46 
Lake Central ...... 41.41 18.26 
oe t 106 . eae we 38.36 
Mid-West . eS 44.55 
ae apaeteebipang ates aerate 31.14 10.10 

joneer ... . 28.62 22.55 
EL, sc cewetanees eeeks 36.41 31.24 
Southern ... . 70.73 53.37 
Southwest .. 26.07 25.48 
Trans-Texas . 52.31 56.52 
West Coast . a isd ac ont 20.69 
Wiggins ... ee 57.60 49.02 
Wisconsin Central eae *55.15 


*Equipment Change. 


LOCAL SERVICE AIRLINES 
Comparison of Revenue Miles Flown 
ond Quarters 1950 and 1951 
Second Quarter % 


Airline 1950 1951 Increase 
All Amer. . 817,809 840, 2.79 
Bonanzc . ... 230,998 234,242 

Central . 473,691 354,449 (25.17) 
Empire ....... 284,555 327,102 14.95 
Frontier ....... 836,050 1,127,994 34.92 
Lake Cent.* . 258,937 648,492 150.44 
Mid-Cont. 106 . i? 246,205 ; 
Mid-West . 396,198 200,692 (49.35) 
7 ‘ 532,129 
Piedmont . 956,585 1,057,254 10.50 
| 927,540 1,008,573 8.73 
Robinson . 291,287 391,251 34.32 
Southern 436,868 ‘302 80.467 
Southwest 600,492 653,650 8.85 
Trans-Texas .... 746,221 43,468 (0.37) 
West Coast ... 342,885 384,632 12.18 
er 91,760 143,383 56.25 


Wisc. Central .. 520,750 J 
Total 8,212,626 10, 194, 729 3=— 24.13 
*Militory ‘ee included. 


LOCAL SERVICE AIRLINES 

Comparison of Revenue Passengers Carried 

Second Quarters 1950 and 1951 
Second uarter 


° 
Airline 1950 1951 Increase 
All Americon .... 41,639 57,898 39.05 
Bonanza ......... 4,955 7,651 54.41 
Centrol ......... 2,858 7,280 154.72 
Empire .......... 10,827 13,956 28.90 
re 15,057 26,888 78.57 
Lake Central* ... 4,124 16,118 290.83 
Mid-Cont. 106 .. oe 11,265 oe 
Mid-West oo. OC 703 (63.84) 
Ozark (ae a6 12,178 y 
Piedmont ....... 33,109 50,451 52.38 
Pioneer ......... 32,445 42,131 29.85 
Robinson ........ 15,055 26,699 77.34 
Southern ........ 8,976 24,419 172.04 
Southwest ....... 31,515 36,685 16.40 
Trans-Texas ..... 15,889 19,582 23.24 
West Coast ...... 20,098 24,562 22.21 
. asa 766 1,242 62.14 
Wisc. Central ... 12,880 26,267 103.94 
Total 252. 137 405,975 61.01 


*Military Charter included. 


LOCAL SERVICE AIRLINES 
Comparison of Revenue Passenger Miles Flown 
Second a 1950 and 1951 


o 


ond varter ° 
Airline 1950 1951 Increase 
(thousands) (thousands) 
All American .... 5,924 8,191 38.27 
Bonanza ........ 1,178 1,970 67.23 
SE ksassecs« . ae 1,040 212.31 
Empire oo7 ee 2,656 17.68 
Frontier 4,168 7,178 71.48 
Lake Central* 1,013 8,312 720.53 
Mid-Continent ny 2,3 
Mid-West ....... 285 105 (63.16) 
ee a 2,019 

Piedmont 6,755 11,709 73.34 
Pioneer 8,797 11,012 25.18 
Robinson 2,353 4,151 76.41 

ine aba 1,495 4,408 194.85 
Southwest ....... 5,807 7,411 27.62 
Trans-Texas ..... 3,523 4,702 33.47 
West Coast .... 2,827 3,851 36.22 
. ar 64 115 4 43= 79.69 
Wisc. Central ... 2,042 4,299 110.53 
SS CC, 85,479 75.02 

*Militory Charter included. 
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eechcraft Certified Seruice 











for more efficient long-distance flights 


VA Bi 


herever you go 


North, South, East or West . . . you will find the same high 
standards at all BEECHCRAFT CERTIFIED SERVICE STATIONS. 
At all BEECHCRAFT CERTIFIED SERVICE STATIONS 


you will find skilled and efficient Beechcraft factory trained 
personnel, adequate equipment and facilities, factory au 


Lhe Beechcraft of today was designed for comfortable long- 
range flying with many days away from home base. But 
sertice for your Beechcraft will not vary if you stop at 
the sign of BEECHCRAFT CERTIFIED SERVICE. thorized parts and accessories plus economical prices. 


When you do business with the firms listed you can be sure your Beechcraft is receiving specialized attention. 





Aircraftsmen, Inc. Atlantic Aviation Corp. Gray Aircraft Svc. Co., Inc. Roscoe Turner Aeronautical 
Will Rogers Field Teterboro Airport D. A. Cody, Service Mgr. Corp. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma {25 minutes from Times Square) Love Field, Dallas, Texas Municipal Airport 
Teterboro, New Jersey . . Indianapolis, Ind 
Alamo Aviation, Inc " yng _ 
ein, Butler Co., Aviation Division teatetnel Alspart Tradewind Airport Corp. 
San Antonio, Texas Municipal Airport ' Tradewind Airport 
Cileage, ©. Hunter Flying Service, Inc. Amariiio, Teses 
Anderson Air Activities Hunter Field ir Distributors 
Genera! Mitchel! Field Currey Sanders Aircraft Cedar Rapids, lowe —_ — Ai : a 
ion angar 5, Municipal Airpor 
Milwaukee, Wisc Co.; Inc. Ohio Aviation Company Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Truax Field Downtown Municipal Airport ton Munic! ; 
Mtasteen, Wess EraGEE, Sa, ate ~~ al Wings, Incorporated 
. . . . . . . Wings Field 
Atlantic Aviation Service Francis Aviation J. D. Reed Co., Inc. Ambler, Pennsylvania 
New Castle County Airport Capito! City Airport Municipal Airport Philadelphia International Airport 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Wilmington, Delaware Lansing, Michigan Houston, Texas 
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HELDING AMERICA Blulb PATTER 


Giants take bigger strides = with Beechcrafts 


When a company-owned Beechcraft turns travel days Business empire, or “one-man show” —both can profit 
into travel hours, management’s “personal touch” from Beechcraft speed. For today America has two 
re-enters the picture. When key men travel at 200 mph, — jobs: pouring forth armaments and keeping the civilian 
they can afford to travel more. Efficiency is higher economy rolling. Discover what Beechcraft ownership 
because management knows what's going on. This is can do for vour business. Call your Beechcraft distrib- 
why so many Beecherafts serve America’s industrial utor. Or write Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, 
stants —steel, rubber, oil, chemicals. ¢lass. Kansas. U.S.A, 


Uw SSAD 


moon is 






— — Twin BONANZA 
Ne Cp - l oe 

= ; ——— (4 4 

—— . . 2 é 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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DALLAS AERO 


SERVICE 


Transient Aircra!t 


Overhaul 








Dallas Aero Service is a 
one-stop organization pre- 
pared to perform any kind 
of service or maintenance 


and 


transport 


for private fliers 
multi-engine 
owners. Best grades of 
Aviation Gasoline and 
Oil, Courtesy Car Service 


and Comfortable Lounge. 








LJLIL 
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In keeping with our confidence in the future of civil aviation 
and our objectives to provide the best and most complete 
service to aircraft operators, NOW and THROUGHOUT the 
YEARS TO COME, additional construction is now in progress 
which, when completed, will enable us to provide more than 
100,000 square feet of hangar and shop space. 


AIRLINE or PRIVATE OWNER—HEAVY or LIGHT AIRCRAFT 

our staff of experienced personnel is qualified and 
equipped to give prompt, dependable and expert attention 
to all your aircraft needs. You will also find reasonable prices 


at DALLAS AERO SERVICE. 


If you just drop in for gas . . . or for overnight storage and 
hotel reservations . . . or if you are a year round tenant— 


you will like doing business with DALLAS AERO SERVICE. 


DALLAS AERO SERVICE 


W. F. (BILL) LONG — Owner and Operator — C.A.A. Approved Repair Station No. 168 
3300 Love Field Urive — Love Field — Dallas, Texas — Telephone Dixon-264! 









NO W in business for YOU... 


Service 24 hours a day — 7 days a week 
at LOVE FIELD in Dallas 
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Now operating under New Man- 
agement of the owner and found- 
er, Major W. F. (Bill) Long. 





sas 








Specializing in 
OVERHAUL, 
MAINTENANCE, REPAIR 
AND INSPECTION : 

of: 
Engines 
Aircraft 
Propellers 
Instruments 
Accessories 
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Airmen’s Calendar 






Oct. 11-12 1951 Conference on 
Airport Management and Operations, : ‘ F 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, ; A eee 
Oklahoma - ” 


Oct. 24-25—National Association of 
State Aviation Officials Annual Con- 


vention, Tucson, Arizona. Ay Th aes ‘i Aon eo we 
Nov. 7—Annual Wings Club Dinner, : ‘ AO _ ey , a 2 am. 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City > 3S F te .¢ MInNU Tés! 


Nov. 13-16 National Aviation 
Trade Association Annual Convention, 


’ Fort Worth, Texas 


Oct. 18-20 Arizona Aviation Con 









ference, Hotel Adams, Phoenix, Arizona 











JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


(Continued from page 13) 


“This is no small-time,  single- 
process show that can be stopped and 





started by the snap of a finger. This 





TINNER MAN paooucts ~ 


VRear 
Spool Pes 





is the longest manufacturing river in 
the world! It’s the Mississippi of 





manufacturing, and you can’t get the 





big water out of the mouth of the 





Mississippi if you once shut it off at 
the source. And once you shut it off 


2 rr Eee 


at the source, you can’t suddenly turn 
it on and get the water out of the 
mouth of the river. It’s got to flow 
just so fast and just so far and pick 


Pe 


up its feeders along the line, and in the 

end you've got the big water flowing 
out at the mouth of the river. 

“But with the military victory in 


Europe, we shut off our airplane river, 


right at the source! In the month of | \,«< i ae Oe 


March, 1944, we produced over 9,100 


military planes. Within a period of one 
month, from August to September 






» HERE'S How YOU save 
TIME AND MONEY! 
~» 1. You buy from one source, order fast- 


er, only one salesman to deal with— 
you save time. 


1945, we dropped from 28-hundred 
to less than 8-hundred. By the follow- 
’ ing summer (1946), America’s power 
ful aviation industry was producing 
less than 100 military airplanes a 
month. To be exact: 66. 





n , 2. Five warehouses, from coast to coast, 
Several dry years went by. Then with large inventories, mean prompt 
suddenly someone discovered that delivery and saves freigh 
— ‘ ght, too! 
Russia had an air force. ‘Where did * It’s simple . . . . just call 


they get it?’ everyone asked. This is your nearest Air Associates 5: Only one purchase a 


owe ‘ow oe Branch! We distribute the counting and is easier to expedite. 
< ney got it—they just didn’t ever Jucts of 150 leadi . 4 
stop building the one they had, as we a acing * army Bred. Sees. ORR: GET Cee 
“ . ; . ation suppliers, over 25,000 price or delivery information 
did. We let our stream run so dry, y : y 


hannah, dat Mach te. teh aed ae different items. You can be 5. Finest quality, backed by 25 years 


it looked as though America wouldn’t ome of tho Snest quailty, experience in the aviation industry 


even have a small Air Force. But a most advantageous price and is assured when you buy from Air 


P rompt delivery when you 
group of far-sighted men took note = his ctr Ahn es ft Associates. 
f the ning w -onditi eo 
che — world — in “one source” for all aviation 
/ and began to urge immediate re- supplies. Call today! 


building of our Air Force. The Presi- 


dent’s Temporary Air Policy Commis 
sion, headed by Thomas Finletter— 4 ge 
and the Hinshaw-Brewster Congres- 


sional Board came up with virtually 
SERVING THE NATION IN AVIATION 





i 


the same recommendation: namely, re- 
build aircraft production on a gradual- 
ly intensified scale. 

“So, in 1948, we began to turn the 


Olle! 





_ were CHICAGO DALLAS * TETERBORO * GLENDALE * MIAMI” 
Pa Minos Texas New Jersey California Florida © 
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te Vier? 
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PEL Rc AD 


Selection of 
up to 10 ae | . Earphones 
i. shanél. 








rs Is for Y 

each pilot available 

——> it desired. 
4+—__—— 











« 
individual speoker operation for pilot and co-pilot. 


@ More Freedom of Control 
@ 10-channel Selection For Each Pilot 
@ Individual Speaker Operation 


The ARC audio channel isolator 
permits two pilots to select 10 input 
channels in any combination, inde- 
pendently of each other — without 
cross-cockpit interference. Radio 
functions can be delegated so that 
each pilot works at peak efficiency 
in complex navigation and commu- 
nication situations. A flick of a 
switch changes from headphones to 
speaker — reduces discomfort and 
pilot fatigue. Write forall the details. 


TYPE F-11 Isolation Amplifier 


CAA Type Certificated 
14 or 28-volt DC models 


AIRCRAFT RADIO CORPORATION 


New Jersey 


Boonton 
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water back into the stream. But that 
shutoff in 1945 is now costing us the 
time and the big money. We, as manu 
facturers, have been trying to stress 
this fact for years. Yet there’s still a 
general and widespread lack of appre 
ciation for the time-lag in aircraft pro 
duction. Stopping and starting this 
complicated process of aircraft manu 
facturing is not as simple as merely 
telling the plane-maker to stop and 
start. It means letting these hundreds 
of contributing organizations go out 
of the air business and making them 
find other lines to keep busy with— 
only to find that years later when we 
do try to get them back feeding us 
again, they aren’t so keen to come 
back, or able to. Why should they be? 
By that time they can’t just drop 
whatever they're doing and serve us 
all over again. 

“Here is the hard core of it: In 20 
vears between World War | and World 
War Il we spent an average of less 
than 28 million dollars a year for air 
only to find that, to dig us out of 
W orld War Il, we had to spend 28 
million dollars a da) . and for more 
than four years! We spent an aver 
age of about 1!» billion a year in the 
years 1946, 1947, 1948. Now we're 
having to spend 15!'4 billions in just 


one year. And if conditions get worse 
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— and they can — and if Senator 
Lodge’s proposal for a 150-group Air 
Force were to be adopted—and it may 
have to be—it would call for 32 billion 
in fiscal "52, 27 billion in fiscal °53, 
and 37 billion in fiscal “54. That's 
what the feast-or-famine, turkey one 
day and feathers the next, costs us. 

“When will the American people 
learn that steadiness in moderation— 
rather than enormity in a_ crisis—is 
better and cheaper? 

“Air power is expensive enough in 
itself, but when we add to it this in- 
sane cost of stopping and starting, we 
do two things: First, we run the cost 
up into the stratosphere; second, when 
we stop building we lay ourselves open 
to world attack—and the money we 
think we save in so-called fair weather, 
we have to quadruple to dig us out of 
foul. Steadiness rather than size in the 
pinches is the thing. It will cost less 
and keep us out of trouble, while the 
all-out and all-in route will cost us 
more and get us into trouble. These 
30-billion-dollar-a-year crises would 
never come up if we kept our guard 
up all the time, and it need cost only 
a fraction of the way we've been do 
ing it for the last 30 years!” 

To this we would add but one ques 
tion: “When will our people and gov 


ernment wake up?” * * * 


PROVED IN SERVICE! 


The McCAULEY 








McCAULEY 
CORPORATION 


1840 Howell Ave., DAYTON 7, OHIO 


or write to 





¢ Proved performance, backed by 
more experience in designing and 
manufacturing metal propellers for 
light planes, has put the McCauley 
Met-L-Prop on more than 30,000 
personal planes. 


FLY McCAULEY 


If it’s performance you're after, fly 
McCauley Met-L-Prop — designed 
and produced by the world’s largest 
maker of metal propellers for per- 
sonal planes. This experience cannot 
be matched! 

See your dealer or operator today 
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40,000 PASSENGERS 


(Continued from page 55) 

130 mph., its rate of climb from the 
mountain strip is 400 to 500 fpm. 

The Albuquerque-Los Alamos route 
is flown at 8,500 ft. At this altitude, 
the Twin-Bonanza has a cruising true 
ir speed of 190 mph. using 65 per 
cent of power as recommended for 
performance by the manufacturer. But 
Carco uses less power for more eco- 
nomical performance, dropping down 
to 19 inches of manifold pressure and 
2,600 rpm. for about 57 per cent of 
rated power, or about 136 horsepower 
per engine. On this partial power, 
Carco’s Twin-Bonanza indicates 148 
mph. at 8,500 ft. for a true air speed 
of 171 mph. Faster cruise would not 
materially reduce trip time. 

Passengers are finding the Twin 
Bonanza as much to their liking as 
the Bonanza proved. It looks like a 
Bonanza, it seems to handle like a 
Bonanza, and it is more comfortable. 
In the Twin-Bonanza, three persons 
ire seated on the rear seat and three 
on the front, including the pilot. Pas 
sengers have not objected to this—the 
ride is only a 25-minute hop. No com- 
plaints have been heard on the high- 
wing step-up for entering the Twin- 
Bonanza, which seems to be satisfac- 
tory 

From an operating standpoint, the 
new design is proving to be excellent. 
Its 190-mph. cruising speed, for ex- 
imple, is available at a fuel consump- 
tion of about 25.7 gals. per hour. Its 
Lycoming engines, each rated at 260 
hp. for take-off at 3,400 rpm., and 
240 hp. at 3,000 rpm. for continuous 
operation, are more accessible for serv- 
cing and maintenance than the en- 
sines on any other twin ever operated 
by Carco. This is due to some in- 
genious nacelle engineering by Beech, 
with easily removed cowl panels. 

Carco has some ideas of its own to 
meet its heavy-trafhc situation. One 
of these is that a 6-place airplane with 
two seats needs not one but two doors, 
one for the passengers and one for 
the pilot. With one door, located gs it 
is on the right, the pilot is the first 
one in and the last one out, being 
unable to help the passengers as much 
is he would like, and having to reach 
cross two front-seat passengers to 
lock or unlock the door. If structural : 
problems won’t permit two doors, the » mel precision relate! dependability 


single installation would prove more 
look to Kollsman 


RUM KOLLSMAN 
N kee a pee) ite) 7 Vale) 
iltitude operations. There has been 


considerable talk that Lycomine Elmhurst, New York -- Glendale, California 
planned to supercharge the 260-hp. 


desirable if the door were moved from 





the right to the left. 
From a_ performance standpoint, 






Carco is like everybody else—engine 
superchargers are a No. 1 item for 
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because we do not feel existing CAA 
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Meetthe | 
Hose Clamp Champ 


that LICKED Vibration 


Aero-Seal’s famous worm-drive principle set a new stand- 
ard of hose clamp design—spread from aviation to automo- 
tive and wide industrial use. Vibration can’t loosen Aero- 
Seal. And because clamping pressure is uniform all around 
there is no collapsing or distorting of hose or tube. Uses are 
legion in aircraft, automotive, marine and industrial prod- 
ucts — wherever vibration is a problem and a tight connec- 
tion the solution. But be sure to get the best — the original 
Breeze Aero-Seal Hose Clamp. Available in ALL STAIN. 
LESS STEEL or with STAINLESS BANDS with other 
components cadmium plated. Manufactured to conform 
to current ANA specifications. 


WRITE TODAY for an Acro-Seal sample, outlining your 
intended use. Prove for yourself that Aero-Seal is the hose 
clamp champ! 


BREEZE 


4erw-Seal HOSE CLAMPS 





Multiple contact con- Job engineered, Lightweight actua- Flexible conduit and 
nectors to meet gov- welded - diaphragm tors for ony require- ignition assemblies. 
ernment specifications. bellows. ment. 


BREEZE CORPORATIONS, INC. 
41 South Sixth Street Newark, New Jersey 
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engines which power the Twin 
Bonanza. Now that the international 
situation and rearmament have reached 
their current proportions, this develop- 
ment may not reach the practical stage 
for several years. Until then, the Twin- 
Bonanza is still capable of providing 
unprecedented performance for a 
multi-engine small airplane, however. 
Clark Carr and his pilots are convinced 
that their three Twin-Bonanzas are 
the best equipment investment they 
ever made, even at the premium price 
necessary to obtain hand-built versions. 

As the new Twin-Bonanzas were de- 
livered, Carco put them into service 
immediately. Now 12 flights daily the 
year round are to be flown, instead of 
10 during the Winter and 12 during 
the Summer. Extra schedules after 
dark can be added as needed. Also, each 
of the 12 daily schedules is flown by a 
Twin-Bonanza. The extra sections are 
single-engine Bonanzas. 

The Twin-Bonanza will not allow 
Carco to reduce its scheduled flights 
significantly because it is not signifi- 
cantly larger than the single-engine 
Bonanza in passenger capacity. To re- 
duce schedules would be to decrease 
the service’s usefulness to the com- 
munity. What the Twin-Bonanza’s 
extra engine provides more than any- 
thing else is greater dependability of 
schedules and an extra margin of 
safety for night and instrument flight. 

While the amount of Bonanza fly- 
ing has been considerable, some 13,582 
hrs. of flight being logged in 46 
months, Carco’s Bonanza operation has 
maintained a perfect safety record. 
Growth of the Bonanza airlift is chart- 
ed by the following figures: 


U. S. Mail 
Miles Passengers Carried 

Period Flown Carried (Lbs.) 
1947* 97,272 1,267 e 
1948 360,150 6,762 15,663 
1949 487,842 11,619 39,064 
1950 508,980 12,520 55,702 
1951% 316,994 7,305 30,258 





Totals 1,771,238 39,473 140,687 
*Aug.-Dec., 1947. tJan.-June, 1951. 


NOTE: Mail is carried as a courtesy service, 
without Post Office pay. 

These figures show the atomic air- 
lift to have regular airline proportions. 
But Carco, even though it once applied 
for airline certification from the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, has a doubtful at- 
titude towards becoming a regular air- 
line. This is explained by Carr as 
follows: 

“Obviously, the row-boat which 
paddles across a little pond cannot be 
expected to meet the same requirements 
as the 20,000-ton ocean liner, yet CAA 
and CAB seem unable to recognize and 
allow for the parallel as regards our 
small operation and those of a big, 
transcontinental carrier. We say this 
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because we do not feel existing CAA 
and CAB philosophy reflects any 
thought or consideration of our type 
of operations. 

“A preliminary look at what we 

















would have to do if certificated in- 
dicates our paper work would be at 
least tripled. Right now we are doing 
ill right by limiting our payroll to a 
division of about 5 per cent for paper 
work and 95 per cent for work to 
keep the props turning. Immediately 
upon certification, our costs for paper 
work would go up with no more pas- 
sengers or freight moved, no more miles 
flown, no safer know -how. So we doubt 
the advantages of becoming certifi- 


4 ited.” 


Philosophy of Service 


Carr and his associates are not only 
proud of being a “small” airline but 
ire convinced their usefulness in trans- 


portation is dependent upon their re- 





maining “small.” 
“We believe the concept W hich holds 


CONTINENTAL......°.......... MODEL E185 
471 Cu. In. Disp!. — 185 h.p. at 2300 r.p.m. 


planes should be operated on frequent ' ~ 
‘chedules to give small communities PRECISION BUILT \ 
* 


that bigness in aircraft is synonymous 
with safety in air transportation to be 
vholly and lamentably erroneous,” 
says Carr. “We also feel that. small 








maximum air service, and that small p 
iirlines should radiate out and back, 
or operate semi-circular or quadri- 
iteral patterns, to shuttle passengers. 
cargo and mail into and out of trunk 
uirline terminals.” 
The philosophy behind Carr’s views 
worthy of consideration in the ex- 
tension of air service to the country’s 
small towns. As long as big-airplane 


certificates limit service to one or two 





trips daily, many of these towns will 
never find a place on the air map. 


They simply can not conform to the FOR TOP ; 


eeds of the big-airplane airlines. But 


idditional and small-scale air service 
irranged to conform to the com- 
munities, with small planes and fre- 

juent trips, then small-town America CHOOSE A LIGHTPLANE 
can share in the benefits and dev elop- | ; 

nent of modern air commerce. WITH 


The Bonanza airlift to the atomic 


ity of Los Alamos is more of a shut- | 
’ . | 
e operation between two points than 
t is an airline in the accepted sense 


t tying dozens of cities together over 


ide areas. But it represents an out- 
anding accomplishment of scheduled 
ssenger service with small planes 


perated frequently and safely to satis- 
the needs of an isolated community, 
ypulation 12,000. A symbol, it sug- 
sts a basis upon which communities 


[ontinental Motors [orporation 


sewhere might eliminate their iso- 


tion through the practical applica- y Vineta-tas frgine [Jivision 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


n of available small planes and ex- 
rienced operating techniques. * * * 
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=" Visit the Famous Airmen's Ranch! ) 





THRILL TO WESTERN FUN and dude ranch activities at the popular Fiying L, the 


‘ airmen's refuge for luxurious living in an atmosphere of friendly hospitality. 2° 
Informal—sportswear if you like or jeans, loud shirts, boots. . . . Horsebock riding. 













. « « Swimming in our beautiful pool. . . . Dancing. . . . Deer and wild turkey hunting 

vA im season. . . . Appetizing food with plenty of milk, cream, butter and eggs from the 

< Ranch. . . . For a few days or a vacetion, fly your friends or family to the Flying L Ranch. 
} 32 miles W. of Son Antonio ot Bandera. Col. and Mrs. Jock Lapham, Owners. 


= 
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. the list and then found he was a rela- 
Questions and Answers tive and probably not ineligible ' 
‘ under the nepotism clauses of your 
local laws. You must have found him 
A? to your liking or you wouldn't have , 

or 7 irport perators picked him. If you let that relation- 
ship influence your use of him and 
your fairness of treatment and train- 
Politics and Airport Hiring ing, you may be losing a good em- : 
ploye. In the first place he probably 
married the politician’s daughter be- 


QUESTION: In the city in which I held and eligible lists are established. 2 
cause he liked her and not because 


live and have the job of head of the From such lists the three top names . : : ¢ 
airport department, all the hiring of are given any department head when he wanted a job on the airport. p 
city employes is done through a cen- he has an opening and he interviews _ Try him out. See if he can’t do the n 
tral personnel department. The city the people whose names are given him job in the manner you expected before f 
has a civil service, examinations are and makes his selection. hata found - about him. Somehow 

The other day, I selected a man to we think you’re worrying about his 


work in the office and on the field as getting your job because he has con- 
nections. Quit it; that’s ulcer stuff 


a sort of assistant to my assistant. He ; “ 
= was top man on the eligible list and If he can do that, your job wasn’t 
appeared to be a very personable and very veeetyeate se adlntar Ai : 
earnest individual. He hadn't been on If you set the stage for getting rid 
THE WORLD'S FINEST LIGHT PLANE! the job twenty-four hours when one of him before yo Sas possibly know 
aft thn dbl aes Bate, She tein 0 Seed. how good he is at his work, you're 
base eperation, came to me and asked being unfair to him and to yourself. 
me if | was currying favor with the Give this man of yours a chance. 
political bosses of the town. It seems Train him. Lead him. Like him if you 
im anes @ Died ts teneiiel to the can. Treat him with no more favori- 
daughter of a man who is reputed to tism than you would anyone else. Then 

















© Taylorcraft “Sportsman” be a political power here. if he turns out to be a dud, terminate 
That same afternoon a newspaper- him on the basis of your determina- 
“ECONOMY, SAFETY, man told me [ had an employe I had tion. There are legitimate reasons for 
to like because I couldn't fire him. discharge in practically all civil serv- 
DURABILITY SOLD ME ON What do you think I ought to do? ice set-ups. If it gets you in bad with 
TAYLORCRAFT—it’s the ANSWER: So you picked him from the boss, you'll have to face that, for 
best plane in its class.” 
Walter E. Nix, Parkaire Field, Marietta, 
Ga., recently appointed Taylorcraft ——————— —_——— 
Distributor. | Pi | 


All around visibility, two place side- Pp x $ C 4 ~ * o a 
by-side cabin with a 15 cu. ft. cargo eee 


space, 85 H.P. engine with starter and 


generator—these and many other features op y: . . ’ 
make the new TAYLORCRAFT “Sports- In the Rebuilding of Aircraft Engines ( 
man” the best buy in the LOWEST and Engine Accessories Is Essential to | F 
> “Ee - 

an ee a a Good Reputation. Our Customers 

Write for folder—see your local airport Are ? ' 
today! Have Proven the Reliability of Engines 

2 PLACE ¢ 4 PLACE © TANDEM and Accessories Rebuilt by 


ESTABLISHED OPERATORS: Write for details 


re | PRECISION AEROMOTIVE | | 


Taylorcraft, inc. 








CORPORATION 


CONWAY-PITTSBURGH AIRPORT : | 
CONWAY, PENNSYLVANIA MUNICIPAL AIRPORT —MIlby-6636— HOUSTON 17, TEXAS | 2 
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if you keep a poor or disloyal em- 
ploye because you're afraid to fire 
him, your own organization 
knows it and your position becomes 


soon 


untenable. 


Realistic Bookkeeping for Airports 


QUESTION: We have just closed 
our fiscal year and my expenditures 
exceeded my revenues in spite of a 
lot of hard work to make the airport 
self-sustaining. Actually, if all the 
rents and bills due the airport had 
been paid we would have been in the 
black a little. I received about $1,300 
due in back rental within 10 days 
after the close of the fiscal year but 
the city finance officer ruled that we 
couldn’t show this amount as taken in 
during last fiscal year. 

All our accounts are kept in the 
general bookkeeping system at the 
city hall and a statement is rendered 
at the end of each month. We do not 
have a separate bookkeeping system 
for the airport. Is there any way we 
can remedy such a situation? 

ANSWER: Normally, municipal ac- 
counting is on a cash basis. The end 
of the fiscal year is a sharp cut-off 
with no recognition of “Accounts Re- 
On the other hand, in most 
ich systems, unpaid bills against the 


Cely able”. 


ity as a result of goods or services 
procured, are covered by funds com- 
mitted or reserved for that purpose 
for each debt during the fiscal year. 


Under the bookkeeping set-up in 
many political sub-divisions also, no 
recognition is given to prepaid ex- 
penses. Take, for instance, a case 
where fire insurance is purchased on 
a three or five-year basis. Frequently 
it is found that the full cost of the 
policy is charged to the airport in the 
year it is procured and paid, instead 
of being spread over the full period 
of the policy. This isn’t bad _ book- 
keeping but is the fault of the type of 
bookkeeping generally used by munici- 
palities and suited well to most of 
their functions. 

It does not in fact give a full story 
of airport fiscal matters and the final 
statement of receipts and expendi- 
tures may be distorted by such prac- 
tices under a cash system. 

Business generally uses what is 
known as an accrual system. Under 
such a system of accounting such 
things as Accounts Payable, Accounts 
Receivable and Prepaid Expenses are 
recognized and the resulting financial 
statements are a true reflection of the 
financial situation. Many airports are 
adopting systems of accounting de- 
signed on an accrual basis in order to 
place their operations and accounts on 
a business basis. An airport is a busi- 
ness and a big one in many towns. 
Cash accounting does not fit its needs. 

One of the reasons behind this trend 
toward good business accounting for 
airports lies in the movement toward 


MNIHOMER 





... you should know that omni now 
is nationwide... three hundred omni- 
range stations blanket the country... 
you can plan your flight from coast 
to coast on omni-ranges. NARCO's 
Omnihomer tg>your best buy for 
crystal-clear 2-way) WHF with omni. 
It is designed for both smattand large 
aircraft owners... simple to install 

. safe and relaxing to operate and 
you can never be lost. NARCO's 
Omnihomer is priced at only $450.00 
plus tax. 

Leighton Collins, Editor of Air Facts, 
has logged a comprehensive story, 


= 


MODEL VHT-1 
















"5000 Miles by Omnigator,”’ in Ai 
Facts Magazine. He states, in sum-5 
mary, “A cross-country exploration. 
and study of our elaborate omni 
range and ILS facilities reveal the 
the system is incredibly good ar 
that, for the first time, the small pla 
owner has something he can rel 
in fair weather or foul, high on 
ond especially in thunderstor 

For a complimentary cc 


Narco NATIONAL AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 


AMBLER, PA. 
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Dependable 


Parts Service 


Be assured of highest quality and satis- 
factory service by ordering from our large 
stocks of factory parts and supplies. 


We are distributors for 


Beechcraft 
Continental Motors 
Goodyear 


For immediate delivery, we are currently 
offering specials on overhauled and fac- 
tory-exchange Continental E-185 engines 
for Bonanzas and Navions. 


GRAY 
AIRCRAFT 
SERVICE CO., INC. 


D. A. Cody, Manager 
3130 Love Field Dr., Tel. EL-3245 
Love Field, Dallas 














[a ACCESSORIES ...SCOTT...A LEADING 
z Longer Life For Your Windshield 5 
z AND CLEAR — Comfortable — - 
z Safer Vision cf. i. 
9 C < 
2 > 
< ; 
8 
AIRCRAFT WINDSHIELD Yi 


CLEANER 


“11095 


For preserving and 
cleaning plastic 
windshields. Non- 
abrasive. Will re- 
store and maintain 
flexibility; helps pre- 
vent crazing and cracking. 
Restores visibility to old wind- 
shields by effacing mild scratches. 
ACT NOW! Get a supply of the 
long-popular Scott Aircraft Wind- 
shield cleaner — TODAY! 
PRICE—$1.25 pint Squirt Top Can 
FROM your Scott Dealer. 


Established 


“4 $COTT 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
moter sea 235 ERIE ST., LANCASTER, N. Y. 


Write FREE Scott 


-A LEADING NAME IN AVIATION ACCESSORIES... 


SHYOSSIDIIV NOLVIAY NI IWYN ONIGY31 V"" 


scorr.. 


for 
Folder 


Accessory 
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forms of Board, Commission and Au- 
thority control of airports. The men AIRCRAFT PARTS WANTED 


. - . . ew Will purchase partial or complete inventories 
who make up the membe rship of such of AN parts, instruments, fittings, conduit, 


boards usually are seasoned and suc- bearings, hardware—anything for aircraft. 
cessful business or professional men No inventory too smali—call, wire, or write. 
who recognize that sound business ac- AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS INC. 


counting is a useful and essential tool «pa SS SS 
of management. x** * 9 y 











SERVICE GUIDE FOR FLIERS — 


WHERE to STOP 








IN SAN ANTONIO . . . Sins; ho'telnu tui 'prompy ang tices 
i ith Al Ai i : 
IT’S ALAMO een Sones stop with Alamo Air Line Serv 


Texaco Products — Storage — Tie-Down 
AIR LINE . a time yon ve ey a ove 

ree Transportation to and from Termina 9. 
SERVICES 24-Hour Charter Service Telephone Travis 2649 








Located 6 mi. W. Love Field on Hy. 183. N-S 3,000 ft. run- 
iva Dallas way to be extended to 4,100 ft. and surfaced. New SE-NW 
runway to be 5,100 ft. and surfaced. Runway lighting being 
installed. Transient and regular storage for 80 planes 


g * 
ies gs Irving Storage for smal! airplanes $15 per month. Magnolia 87 and 


100 oct gas and all grades oil. Shop service available. 


. Transportation to and from Dallas and Fort Worth. Troy 
irport Vencill, Operator 


Irving Flying Service, P. O. Box 49, Irving, Texas. 








€ e GOING SOUTH OF THE BORDER? If you are planning 

@XxICcO it a trip to Mexico City you will want to make use of the 

excellent facilities offered by Morgan & Waltz. Located 

on Mexico City’s Central Airport at Aero Servicios, at 

end of runway 32. Ask for F. J. Waltz at Aero Servicios for personal attention. We will 

answer all inquiries regarding your planned trip to Mexico. 

Morgan & Waltz, Sucs. S. A., Monterrey 101-Desp. 410, Mexico D. F., 
Distributors in Mexico for Ryan Navion, Aero Commander, Ercoupe. 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


FLIGHT MAGAZINE'S CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES ARE Se per word (minimum rate $2) 





BOOKS er and Low Frequency plus loop, 3105 Remote 

- — —- ~- -—-—- ransmitter, Visual Marker Beacon, A. Cc 
AVIATION BOOKS BY CHARLES A. ZWENG prop control, heated pitot tube, 10-gal. auxiliary 
prepere you for your rating. These outstanding gas tank, curtains, plane is immaculate inside 
texts lead the field; frequent revision protect and out, 325 total hours, $12,995.00. American 
you with latest authentic ‘‘multiple choice and Aviation Co Municipal Airport Des Moines 
map examinations’ with new materia! not avail- lowa. Phone 2-6451 , ; 


able elsewhere. There is a text for each rating, 
viz: Flight Instructor $3.50; Aeronautica! Train- 


ing (Private & Commercial) $3.50; Meteorology CESSNA 

for Airmen $3.00; Airline Transport Pilot $4.00; 

Fli ht Engineer $4.00; Aircraft Dispatcher $4.00: FOR SALE: Three Corporation Cessna 195's. 
Link Instructor $4.00; Aircraft & Engine Me- Full blind group; Lear ADF; ARC transmitter 
chanic $4.00; Radio and Instrument Flying $4.00; and receiver, VHF; G. E. low frequency re- 
Practical Manual of the E68 Computer $2.50; ceiver and transmitter; Lear omni; Lear trans- 
Parachute Technician $3.00; Flight Instructor mitter and receiver. Low time airplanes. Never 
Oral Examination $1.00; Airport Operation and cracked. Flown by Corporation paid pilots. 
Management $4.50; Zweng Aviation Dictionary Must sell. Buying larger aircraft. Also: 1951 
$6.00; Flying the Omnirange $4.00. (Free Cata- Cessna 170A. T. T. 108 hrs. Never cracked 


log). Pan American Navigation Service, 12021- 


27 Ventura Bivd.. N. Hollywood, Calif. Narco omni Homer and low frequency receiver. 


Inquire at Downtown Airpark, Inc., Box 4726, 








CIVIL AIR REGULATIONS HANDBOOK FOR Capital Hill Station, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
PILOTS. Summer, 1951, Vest-Pocket Edition, 50c. : = = 
Ross ee ao ee, coe ae Va DOUGLAS 

AIRCRAFT WANTED DC-3, C-47: Several airplanes available. File 


WANTED BONANZA, late model 8-35 or model 157M has 6416 hours airframe. 750 hours since 
C-35, anywhere in the U. S., must be bargain, major on airframe. 20 hours since major on 
address Box 263, Berkeley Calif P & W engines. 21 bucket seats. No corrosion 

——— — —_—— Excellent condition. Located outside U. S. A 
my Eg = ee ome S my he. Price delivered $60,000. Inquire Mcintire Asso- 

y. e nas, ee x utiv piane iist- ; 

ings for the Southwest market. No charge for atte hanes = Wey, Sales, wanes. 
listing. Details on request. MciIntire Associates, 





NAVION 


505 N. Ervay, Dallas, Texas ; _— Se: coal 
——S__= ———_—=— 1948 NAVION, 230 hours on new 205 engine, 
BEECHCRAFT BONANZA new Hartzell metal prop, painted, a beautiful 
airplane, $7,750.00. American Aviation Co., 
8-35 BONANZA, privately owned, factory Municipal Airport, Des Moines, lowa. Phone 
painted, Gyros, Narco VHF and Omni, RCA 2-645) 
74 
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AIRPLANES 
Send for Free List 
World's largest stock persona! and light 
commercial. 

Lowest Prices — Domestic and Export. 
We do everything except pay for your plane 
Be Thrifty Son, in ‘51 
Dealers write for Cealer discount setup 
VEST AIRCRAFT CO. WHOLESALE 
Field and Offices: Box 38, Capito! Hill Sta 
Denver, Colorado 
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CARL FOX 

ice) paw Geltliae 4: i 

LEE LANFORD © 
adio 


LOVE FIELD ® DALLAS 





ASSOCIATED RADIO is 
Distributor for COLLINS, LEAR 
Dealer for ARC and BENDIX 
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LOCKHEED ~@& 
WINGS INC. Ambler, Pa. 


Dependable Executive Aircraft+ Since 1929 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, 
United States Code, Section 233) 


Of FLIGHT MAGAZINE published monthly 
at Dallas, Texas, for October 1, 1951. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher 
editor, managing editor, and business manager 
are: Publisher, Air Review Publishing Corp.., 
1901 McKinney Ave., Dallas, Texas; Editor, 
George E. Haddaway, 1901 McKinney Ave 
Dallas, Texas; Managing Editor, Tom Ashley 
1901 McKinney Ave., Dallas, Texas; Business 
Manager, Fred N. Stones, Jr., 1901 McKinney 
Ave., Dallas, Texas. 

2. The owner is: Air Review Publishing 
Corp., 1901 McKinney Ave., Dallas, Texas; 
Stockholders holding 1 per cent or more of 
stock: George E. Haddaway, Dallas, Texas; 
Tom Ashley, Dallas, Texas; Fred N. Stones 
Jr., Dallas, Texas; Estate of Jno. W. Herbert 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 


gages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. 
4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 


the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee Is 
acting; also the statements in the two para- 
graphs show the affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner. 
AIR REVIEW PUBLISHING CORP 
FRED N. STONES, JR., Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th 
day of September, 1951. 
MRS. LOUISE ROBERTSON 
(My commission expires June, 1952 
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— Williamsport’s modern municipal airport 
provides prompt, dependable service... 


; 


— a. 










w52894K wit __§ __—_—— ee 
—— — 4 


Mr. J. Robert Bazley, veteran private flyer, talks with Fred Kennie, air- 
port manager, while his plane is serviced through Esso hydrant system. 


with Esso Aviation Products... 


Mr. Bazley, pictured above at the new Williamsport 








— <=) Administration Building, has been an Esso user for 

- a ADsapasTRATION nearly 20 years. In addition to having his plane ser- 

-_ — viced with Esso Aviation Products, Mr. Bazley, as 
a? one of the country’s largest anthracite stripping and 

12-30 4320 highway contractors, uses Esso Products exclusively 





for his trucks and other machinery. In the skyway or 
on the highway, Mr. Bazley knows he can depend on 
the products that carry the Esso trade-mark. 


“ 


ESSO AVIATION PRODUCTS offer high quality, backed by 
the constant research of America’s largest petroleum 
laboratory. Servicing one private plane or a whole fleet 
of commercial airliners...the products sold at the 
famous Esso Sign help maintain highest operating effi- 
ciency ... keep ’em flying! 


2 WOUSING FOR PRIVATE PLANES 
o 281360 








THE WILLIAMSPORT, PENNSYLVANIA, MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 
Located four miles from the city this modern airport is served by 
three major airline networks TWA, Capitol, and All American. There 
ire complete servicing facilities and a flight school. The field also has 
two approved repair stations. 





overing 227 acres this airport has an elevation of 529 feet above 
ea level. There are two lighted, concrete runways 4320 and 4060 : 
feet in length with two additional black-top runways of 3520 and AVI AT | 0 we p g 0 D U C T $ 
| 130 feet. The field is lighted. 
he new Administration Building has 15000 feet of floor space and 
houses airline passenger, airmail, freight and express facilities, and 
i complete restaurant. The Interstate Airway Communications (call 
etters IPT) and the United States Weather Bureau also maintain 
itions in this building. 
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D. H. 98 
MOSQUITO 











D. Havilland .... producer of some of the most famous airplanes in the 
world. The D. H. 4, a bomber- fighter distinguished itself early in World 
War Il, ... later to be outdone by D. H. 98, familiar to younger pilots | 















as the “Mosquito’’, another bomber fighter developed from the sen- 


race (London-Australia). Now in peacetime de Havilland again 


sational D. H. Comet... winner of the world famous Macrobertson | 
distinguishes itself in producing the ‘‘Dove”’ (D. H. 104), the 
; 





first small transport to be built to airplane standards. 
Within the past six months more than a score 
U. S. owners have thrilled to the smooth - 
dependable performance and efficient 9 
operation of their own “Dove”. 














UOLLOLEC, 
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DISTRIBUTOR DE HAVILLAND DOVE 
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¥ FT. LAUDERDALE, FLA. LONGVIEW, TEX. 3 SHREVEPORT, LA. JF TULSA, OKLA. 
49 NURMI DRIVE GREGG COUNTY AIRPORT 423 CROCKETT ST. MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 
PH. 2-2505 PH. 5151 PH. 3-0677 PH. 8-4232 9-1835 





